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Week Ending Friday, February 9, 1990 


Order on the China National Aero- 
Technology Import and Export 
Corporation Divestiture of MAMCO 
Manufacturing, Incorporated 


February 1, 1990 


ORDER PURSUANT TO SECTION 721 OF THE 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT OF 1950 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, including section 
721 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 
(“section 721”), 50 U.S.C. App. 2170, 

Section 1. Findings. 1 hereby make the 
following findings: 

(1) There is credible evidence that leads 
me to believe that, in exercising its control 
of MAMCO Manufacturing, Inc. 
(“MAMCO”), a corporation incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Washington, 
the China National Aero-Technology 
Import and Export Corporation (“CATIC’”) 
might take action that threatens to impair 
the national security of the United States of 
America; and 

(2) Provisions of law, other than section 
721 and the International Emergency Eco- 
nomic Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 1701-1706), 
do not in my judgment provide adequate 
and appropriate authority for me to protect 
the national security in this matter. 

Section 2. Actions Ordered and Author- 
ized. On the basis of the findings set forth 
in section 1 of this Order, I hereby order 
that: 

(1) CATIC’s acquisition of control of 
MAMCO and its assets, whether directly or 
through subsidiaries or affiliates, is prohibit- 
ed. 

(2) CATIC and its subsidiaries and affili- 
ates shall divest all of their interest in 
MAMCO aand its assets by May 1, 1990, 3 
months from the date of this Order, unless 
such date is extended for a period not to 
exceed 3 months, on such written condi- 


tions as the Committee on Foreign Invest- 
ment in the United States (“CFIUS”) may 
require. Immediately upon divestment, 
CATIC shall certify in writing to CFIUS 
that such divestment has been effected in 
accordance with this Order. 

(3) Without limitation on the exercise of 
authority by any agency under other provi- 
sions of law, and until such time as the di- 
vestment is completed, CFIUS is authorized 
to implement measures it deems necessary 
and appropriate to verify that operations of 
MAMCO are carried out in such manner as 
to ensure protection of the national security 
interests of the United States. Such meas- 
ures may include but are not limited to the 
following: On _ reasonable _ notice to 
MAMCO, CATIC, or CATIC’s subsidiaries 
or affiliates (collectively “the Parties’), em- 
ployees of the United States Government, 
as designated by CFIUS, shall be permitted 
access to all facilities of the Parties located 
in the United States— 

(a) to inspect and copy any books, ledgers, 
accounts, correspondence, memoranda, and 
other records and documents in the posses- 
sion or under the control of the Parties that 
concern any matter relating to this Order; 

(b) to inspect any equipment, containers, 
packages, and technical data (including soft- 
ware) in the possession or under the control 
of the Parties; and 

(c) to interview officers, employees, or 
agents of the Parties concerning any matter 
relating to this Order. 

(4) The Attorney General is authorized to 
take any steps he deems necessary to en- 
force this Order. 


Section 3. Reservation. 1 hereby reserve 
my authority, until such time as the divest- 
ment required by this Order has been com- 
pleted, to issue further orders with respect 
to the Parties as shall in my judgment be 
necessary to protect the national security. 
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Section 4. Publication. This Order shall 
be published in the Federal Register. 
George Bush 
The White House, 
February 1, 1990. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:52 p.m., February 2, 1990] 


Note: The order was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on February 2. 


Message to the Congress on the China 
National Aero-Technology Import and 
Export Corporation Divestiture of 

MAMCO Manufacturing, Incorporated 


February 1, 1990 


To the Congress of the United States: 

1. I hereby report to the Congress on my 
decision to order the China National Aero- 
Technology Import and Export Corporation 
(CATIC) to divest all its interest in MAMCO 
Manufacturing, Inc., a company located in 
Seattle, Washington, and _ incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Washington. I 
have taken this action under the authority 
vested in me as President by section 721 of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 (“sec- 
tion 721” or “the Exon-Florio provision”), 
50 U.S.C. App. 2170. This report is submit- 
ted pursuant to subsection (f) of section 721. 
A copy of my order is attached. 

2. The United States welcomes foreign 
direct investment in this country; it pro- 
vides foreign investors fair, equitable, and 
nondiscriminatory treatment. This Adminis- 
tration is committed to maintaining that 
policy. There are circumstances in which 
the United States maintains limited excep- 
tions to such treatment. Generally these ex- 
ceptions are necessary to protect national 
security. Of those foreign mergers, acquisi- 
tions, and takeovers which have been re- 
viewed under the Exon-Florio provision to 
determine effects on national security, this 
is the first time I have invoked section 721 
authority. My action in this case is in re- 
sponse to circumstances of this particular 
transaction. It does not change our open 
investment policy and is not a precedent 
for the future with regard to direct invest- 
ment in the United States from the People’s 
Republic of China or any other country. 
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3. Section 721 requires me to make cer- 
tain findings before exercising the authority 
conferred by that provision. Specifically, I 
must find that: 

(1) there is credible evidence that leads 
me to believe that the foreign interest exer- 
cising control might take action that threat- 
ens to impair the national security, and 

(2) provisions of law, other than section 
721 and the International Emergency Eco- 
nomic Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 1701-1706), 
do not in my judgment provide adequate 
and appropriate authority for me to protect 
the national security. 

I have made the findings required by sec- 
tion 721. Specifically, confidential informa- 
tion available to me concerning some of 
CATIC’s activities raises serious concerns 
regarding CATIC’s future actions. It is my 
determination that this information consti- 
tutes the “credible evidence” required by 
the statute. Moreover, I have determined 
that no law, other than section 721 and the 
International Emergency Economic Powers 
Act, provides adequate and appropriate au- 
thority to protect against the threat to the 
national security posed by this case. 

4. MAMCO voluntarily notified the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Investment in the 
United States (“CFIUS”) of CATIC’s inten- 
tion to acquire MAMCO. CFIUS has been 
designated by Executive Order No. 12661 
to receive notifications and to review and 
investigate to determine the effects on na- 
tional security of foreign mergers, acquisi- 
tions, and takeovers. On November 30, 
1989, CATIC purchased all of the voting 
securities of MAMCO. The acquisition was 
consummated while CFIUS review of the 
transaction was in progress, an action not 
prohibited by the statute. 

CATIC is an export-import company of 
the Ministry of Aerospace Industry of the 
People’s Republic of China. CATIC has 
business dealings with various companies in 
this country, in several sectors including 
commercial aircraft. The Ministry engages 
in research and development, design, and 
manufacture of military and commercial 
aircraft, missiles, and aircraft engines. 

MAMCO machines and fabricates metal 
parts for aircraft. Much of MAMCO’s pro- 
duction is sold to a single manufacturer for 
production of civilian aircraft. Some of its 
machinery is subject to U.S. export controls. 





It has no contracts with the United States 
Government involving classified informa- 
tion. 

5. On December 4, 1989, CFIUS made a 
determination to undertake a formal inves- 
tigation and so informed the parties to the 
transaction. CFIUS undertook the investiga- 
tion in order to assess MAMCO’s present 
and potential production and technological 
capabilities and the national security impli- 
cations of CATIC’s purchase of MAMCO. 

6. During the investigation, CFIUS asked 
for and received information from MAMCO 
in addition to that provided in the initial 
filing. Officials of the Departments of Com- 
merce and Defense, representing CFIUS, 
visited MAMCO to gather information to 
assist CFIUS in its assessment of MAMCO’s 
current production and technological capa- 
bilities. 

7. In its investigation, CFIUS also consid- 
ered the adequacy of all laws, other than 
the Exon-Florio provision, to deal with the 
national security concerns posed by the 
transaction. 

8. Because of the sensitive nature of the 
evidence in this investigation, CFIUS will 
be available, on request, to provide the ap- 
propriate committees, meeting in closed 
sessions, with a classified briefing. 


G Bush 
The White House, a cite 


February 1, 1990. 


Note: The message was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on February 2. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the China National Aero- 
Technology Import and Export 
Corporation Divestiture of MAMCO 
Manufacturing, Incorporated 

February 2, 1990 


The President announced his decision 
today to order the China National Aero- 
Technology Import and Export Company 
(CATIC) to divest its interest in MAMCO, 
Inc., a company located in Seattle, WA, that 
machines and fabricates metal parts for air- 
craft. 

The President took this action pursuant 
to a section of the 1988 Trade Act often 
referred to as the Exon-Florio provision. 
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That provision amended the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 to give the President 
the power to suspend or prohibit an acquisi- 
tion of a U.S. company by a foreign party if 
the President makes certain findings with 
respect to that acquisition. The President 
made the requisite findings in this case. 
Specifically, based on credible confidential 
information, the President determined that 
CATIC’s continued control of MAMCO 
might threaten to impair the national secu- 
rity. Moreover, the President determined 
that no other provision of law provided him 
with adequate and appropriate authority to 
protect the national security in this case. 


The United States welcomes foreign 
direct investment in this country; it pro- 
vides foreign investors fair, equitable, and 
nondiscriminatory treatment. This adminis- 
tration is committed to maintaining that 
policy. There are circumstances in which 
the United States maintains limited excep- 
tions to such treatment. Generally these ex- 
ceptions are necessary to protect national 
security. Of those foreign mergers, acquisi- 
tions, and takeovers which have been re- 
viewed under the Exon-Florio provision to 
determine effects on national security, this 
is the first time the President invoked 
Exon-Florio authority. The President’s 
action in this case is in response to circum- 
stances of this particular transaction. It does 
not change our policy and is not a prece- 
dent for the future with regard to direct 
investment in the United States from the 
People’s Republic of China or any other 
country. 


Question-and-Answer Session With 
High School Students at a 
Biotechnology Demonstration at the 
University of Tennessee at Knoxville 


February 2, 1990 


The President. What year of high school 
are we talking about? 
Q. Junior and senior. 


The President. Juniors and seniors? Well, 
let me start before she reads me her Gettys- 
burg Address here and before she unloads 
on me, too. [Laughter] 
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Are you all in high school? Are you begin- 
ning to get more emphasis on science 
courses? Everybody? I mean, that’s a 
common thread here. You wouldn’t be here 
if you weren’t already taking—what?— 
chemistry, biology, physics. What else? 
What other subjects? Math—yes, math 
would be fundamental. Have most of you 
made up your mind, when you go to col- 
lege—going into science or math? You’ve 
already determined? 

Dr. Monty. That’s why they are here. 
They are those who have been selected be- 
cause they are interested in science or 
mathematics. 

The President. Okay, you get equal time. 
Go ahead. [Laughter] 


Education Reform 


Q. I loved your State of the Union Ad- 
dress on improving education. I was won- 
dering, do you have any plans to get ideas 
internationally to improve education? 

The President. Well, I'm going to kick 
that one right into the end zone of the 
Secretary of Education [Lauro F. Cavazos]. 
But, yes, we have all—he travels a good 
deal, goes abroad. We have a lot of people 
in the Department that does that. We’re 
having an international—this is not as much 
education as dealing with the environ- 
ment—a big international conference 
coming up. And we get it all the time— 
exchanges of ideas. 

But I think we’ve got—we set out there— 
and I want to give credit to your Governor 
McWherter and to your former Governor 
Lamar Alexander—we’ve gotten great ideas 
for a national goals program from—in this 
country—from the Governors who were re- 
sponding to, maybe, the principal of your 
high school, for heaven’s sake. But I think 
we now don’t need as many of the ideas 
from abroad as we do to implement these 
broad goals that are now set in place. Not 
that we can’t learn from others, because 
some other countries are doing a whale of a 
job in education. But I think we’ve got our 
priorities set. 

I still believe that a lot of the emphasis 
has to be at the local and State level. The 
Federal Government cannot dictate to your 
high school the curriculum or exactly what 
your teachers have to teach. We’ve learned 
a lot from those who have been successful 
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abroad, but now I think we’ve got the infor- 
mation; we’ve got to go forward—is about 
the way I answer that. 

Q. I would like to know what plans do 
you have to fund scholarships for students 
who excel in math and science? 

The President. Well, I'll give that one to 
him. But we have stepped up that in our 
budget; we’ve stepped it up. But go ahead, 
Larry. 

Secretary Cavazos. We certainly have— 
quite a bit. That’s one of the key points in 
the President’s Excellence Act in Educa- 
tion: to identify outstanding students in 
mathematics and science, and _ provide 
scholarships for them for 4 years of college. 
That’s the first step. But actually, it’s right 
down the line. On top of that, we have 
increased funds for Pell grants, as well as 
for guaranteed student loans. So, we’re cer- 
tainly looking to that aspect of it and put- 
ting major emphasis on math and science. 

The President. The first part, Jeanine— 
we haven't got it through yet. We’ve made 
the proposals. I think we’ve got a good 
chance in the Congress, but we have not 
got it passed. I think the Federal Govern- 
ment has a legitimate role there. Just as we 
do in—you guys are past this stage—but in 
Head Start. One of the things that—when I 
first got working on this was back when 
Lamar Alexander was Governor. He kept 
talking about “ready to learn.” And as I say, 
you all are past that, but there’s a lot of kids 
out there that need to be ready to learn 
when they go to the first grade. So, along 
with the things that Jeanine was asking 
about, we think we must do better. And 
this is one of our national goals in terms of 
Head Start—getting people ready at the 
very beginning. 

Who else has something they want to say? 
Yes, Stephanie. 

Q. I was wondering if you were planning 
on starting the younger students in school 
with math and science, getting them a 
stronger base before high school and fur- 
ther education. 

The President. We're trying to do that. 
Again, the curriculum must be set by the 
schools; but the emphasis, the goals of flu- 
ency in math and science, if you would, at 
an early age is out there now. And what the 
President should do, our Secretary, and 





then a Secretary like Secretary Watkins— 
whose whole success of the Department of 
Energy relates to—an awful lot relates to 
science and, thus, math feeding into that— 
is to exhort. I don’t think we can dictate to 
the school level, the early school levels. We 
can’t do that. But when you set the goals— 
and the Governors, for the most part, are 
on board. I think Governor McWherter ap- 
proves of our broad goals. And all of us 
have a job of encouraging what you're talk- 
ing about. So, I think we’ll see that result if 
our national goals—as they move towards 
implementation, I think we'll see those 
things come into play. 

I have a technical question here. I 
wonder why it’s only the women, only the 
girls, that ask questions. Now, Daniel, I 
don’t know whether you’ve got one. 

Q. Is the Federal Government increasing 
and spending for special interest education 
programs? 

The President. Let me ask the Secretary. 

Secretary Watkins. Well, the answer is 
yes. And the President will be presented 
from his Domestic Policy Council with an 
entirely new initiative: that we in the Fed- 
eral Government open our hearts and 
minds a lot more than we have in the past. 
For example, we have 23,000 scientists in 
our national laboratories—two-thirds of the 
intellectual potential of the Nation in sci- 
ence. And therefore, the reason you see 
them so involved with you, in Oak Ridge 
and here in Knoxville, is that we have this 
kind of capability to bring new motivation 
and excitement, particularly to minorities 
and young women, who in many areas of 
the country have been really denied math 
and science. And in fact, many are afraid. 

And so, this whole program is going to be 
set up to get us involved—open our facili- 
ties to the local school districts—not to set 
curriculum, as the President said, at all, but 
to get us involved. His Thousand Points of 
Light program—that’s what we’re talking 
about: getting our scientists to teach in the 
classroom, to teach teachers, to provide you 
with opportunities to go to the laboratories 
and see the excitement of science and be 
involved in it. 

This decade will be the decade of science 
and research. And the President has opened 
that door with the most incredible research 
program and enhancement of education— 
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and leading the way in the Nation: with 
your speech before the joint session of Con- 
gress the other night. 

So, this is the excitement. We’re very 
much involved. You'll see much more 
coming up as this begins to unfold. 

The President. I'm sure I would have got 
a lot better audience for the State of the 
Union, but I made the mistake in schedul- 
ing when Vanderbilt was playing Tennessee 
in basketball. [Laughter] So, I’m sure all you 
students watched the State of the Union, 
but I don’t know. [Laughter] 

Stanley, what do you got? 

Q. I would just basically like to know that, 
since the population of black male students 
enrolled in colleges has dropped over the 
past decade, would that mean greater or 
lesser chances of us receiving money from 
the Government? 

The President. 1 think what Dr. Cavazos 
was talking about will impact heavily in 
some minority areas that had not had too 
good a shot. And also, some of that depends 
on how the output goes not just for black 
people but white as well—how they do in 
the elementary schools. 

So, as we move toward programs in—I 
mentioned Head Start. A lot of kids coming 
out of the background where they haven't 
really had much dough in the family, or a 
broken family, or something—those kids 
really need Head Start more than others. 
And so, I think if we get the whole elemen- 
tary thing moving so that the kids—a lot of 
the kids you’re talking about are like you, 
who have demonstrated an ability and have 
demonstrated excellence. I think you'll find 
there will be just more acceptance under 
existing programs. But I think we have 
some emphasis here that will benefit minor- 
ity students, whether it’s blacks or Hispanics 
or whatever. 

Secretary Cavazos. There’s quite a bit of 
it. It’s there. And of course, as you point 
out, Mr. President, we’re looking at the 
whole stance, from early childhood right on 
through the other end of college and on 
into adult education. And we have to put a 
special emphasis—you are so correct. The 
numbers are going down in terms of black 
males in colleges. We have to turn that 
around. We’re losing a lot of very, very fine 
potential students out of the system, so we 
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have to stop and back up to the beginning. 
So, we will find—dedicating in that direc- 
tion. 

The President. One thing we’ve done that 
really isn’t directly responsive, but I’ve long 
been interested in historically black col- 
leges, and we’ve stepped up the help for 
them, their endowment funding, which a 
lot of the black presidents of these colleges 
feel is very, very important. I think it’s 
gone way up this year, maybe by 66 per- 
cent or something. 

So, anyway, that’s another—but it’s not 
directly responsive, but it’s so—the idea 
that everybody should be able to get a good 
education. 


Dr. Monty. Mr. President, we probably 
have time for one or two more questions. 
Two of those here are outstanding math 
and science teachers, and they’re probably 
holding back, trying to give the students a 
chance. 


The President. Yd love to hear how you 
think it’s going. I’m on a listening mode 
here on this trip, so I'd like to know—or if 
you had any specific suggestions as to how 
you see our departments interacting. 


Q. Mr. President, there’s tremendous 
positive advances taking place. But in edu- 
cation, we sort of get a mixed message 
sometimes. There’s much discussion in 
many circles about catching up with Euro- 
pean countries as far as science and math 
education is concerned. As a rule, that’s re- 
lated to standardized test scores. So, we’re 
getting, on the one hand, that we need to 
increase standardized test scores and, then 
on the other hand, we need to increase 
problemsolving and creative thinking skills 
at the same time. 


Now, they are certainly compatible to 
teach at the same time. But as a rule, it 
takes experience and training to take the 
subject matter and teach creativity mutual- 
ly, or at the same time. And I’m wondering 
if there are any plans for special training 
that would be related to special programs? 
But it’s a mixed message. And for clarifica- 
tion, particularly for inexperienced teach- 
ers, I think it’s going to take some kind of a 
training program. 


The President. Special training for teach- 
ers? Larry, do you have anything on the 
Federal side on that? 
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Secretary Cavazos. Well, in terms of the 
current budget that we have in front of us, 
we have about a 62-percent increase in the 
math and science education area, and it ap- 
proaches almost $300 million that we'll be 
putting in next year in this direction. We're 
also going to have another program that 
we’ve requested money for—to also pre- 
pare principals, give them a special educa- 
tion, because, obviously, they’re the people 
involved in the curriculum and the kinds of 
things that go on a daily basis. 

So, this is a partnership. And we really 
have a commitment to help out in the area 
of math and science and the preparation of 
those teachers. And we're also going to in- 
clude the principals. 


The President. Some of the States are 
doing—go ahead. You were going to say 
something. 


Q. Just as a followup. If there was a direc- 
tion, should it be toward the problemsolv- 
ing and creativity—the kind of creativity 
and creative thinking that it takes to come 
up with solutions to problems—developing 
this kind of research? Or should it be in the 
direction toward the standardized test 
scores, where basically, it’s just the founda- 
tional material that—— 

Secretary Cavazos. 1 think a lot of that 
can be worked out as we develop these 
programs with the people. However, my 
own instincts toward problemsolving and 
comprehension—as you recognize, our stu- 
dents can read, but oftentimes when we 
look at our national tests, they don’t com- 
prehend at adequate levels. And I think 
until we can really comprehend and under- 
stand what we’re dealing with, all the rest 
of this will give us no purpose. 

The President. Mary, do you want to add 
something? 

Q. Well, I would just follow up to Tom. I, 
too, am concerned about the quality of 
teachers that we’re going to be getting into 
science and math. And that has such far- 
ranging implications for just the quality of 
the high school, but also for elementary 
education—getting kids interested in sci- 
ence and math. And I, too, am very con- 
cerned about just the quality of teacher that 
we're going to get into science and math, 
and encouraging young people to go into 





the science- and math-related fields, but 
also to go into teaching, too. 

The President. Again, just so you know 
where I’m coming from philosophically, I 
think we can encourage; but I think it’s the 
responsibility of the States and then of the 
local organizations to actually sign people 
up and—lI just don’t want to see our feder- 
alizing our elementary, secondary, and 
higher education. The Federal Government 
has a distinct role, but I don’t want to mis- 
represent to these kids that I think the Fed- 
eral Government should undertake all the 
training for teachers, for example, or set the 
levels of pay for teachers—I worry—or cur- 
riculum. And I think we’ve got a pretty 
good balance right now. 

Let me say to you kids, because we’ve 
got—I know you know a lot about the Gov- 
ernment, but you met with—this is Secre- 
tary Cavazos, who is the Secretary of Edu- 
cation; Secretary Watkins, who is the Secre- 
tary of Energy. But I don’t know that you 
met—we have four Members of Congress 
here. You guys may be math and scientists, 
but I’m a political guy, see. So, I’ve got to— 
but I hope sometime you will save a little 
time for the public service kind of things 
that—but over here is Congressman Quil- 
len, Congressman Duncan, and Congress- 
man Sundquist, and over here, Congress- 
man Lloyd. So, they, too, are along with us 
today and are very interested. They don’t 
happen to be all from Tennessee, but I 
wanted to put in a plug for them down the 
line—and public service as well. 

I don’t want to undermine all these Oak 
Ridge scientists here and get away from the 
subject at hand, but I’m very pleased these 
Congressmen are with us. 

Q. I would like to commend the State for 
having our school. School of the Sciences 
made science many times fun. It showed 
that science is not just a textbook study: it’s 
something that can change the world, liter- 
ally. And I think it influenced a lot of the 
kids here who were going to school. I think 
it made us more interested and got us en- 
thused to go forward in science and not just 
hold back. 

The President. See, here, that’s a very 
important point he’s just made, because 
now, with the encouragement of the State, 
encouragement of the university, then 
other States and other communities—we 
were talking about this coming in in the car 
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with the two Governors—other States and 
other communities can see the example 
here. 

This is, I think, a first, actually. At least 
the summer program that you're talking 
about. I’m glad that you feel that way be- 
cause it gives me the thought that if we can 
just get the message out others on their 
own will take up this kind of a program, 
kind of approach, you mean, to science and 
math. 

Dr. Monty. Mr. President, I feel like a 
school bell. But I’ve been asked to tell you 
that it’s time for you to move on. These are 
exceptional students and exceptional teach- 
ers, and we're privileged that you would 
take time, along with the Secretaries, to 
visit with us. 

The President. 'm glad you all came. 
Thanks. Thanks for taking the time. 

Do you all know exactly where you want 
to go to college and exactly what you want 
to do? [Laughter] No? I never did, either. 
Really. But anyway, thank you all for your 
time. I bet we had some other questioners 
or speakers we did not hear from. 


Computers 


Q. I'd just like to ask, what role will com- 
puters play in the school system in the 
future? 

The President. More and more. And I 
don’t even know how to turn one on— 
hardly. [Laughter] But, no, I can do that. I 
can write a letter. But, no, I think you’re 
going to see that everybody is going to have 
to be computer literate. I think that’s a 
given in the nineties, absolute given, for 
whatever you want to be—liberal arts, sci- 
ence and tech. So, I think you’re going to 
see that just all over. 

All right. Thank you. Thanks a lot. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:25 p.m. at 
Carolyn Brown University Center. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Kenneth J. Monty, 
professor of biochemistry; high school stu- 
dents Jeanine Fulton, Stephanie A. Burrie- 
sei, Daniel H. Chang, and Stanley Dean; 
Mary Boldon, biology teacher at Maryville 
High School; and Tom Ferguson, biology 
teacher at Farragut High School. Prior to 
the demonstration, the President met with 
university professors and scientists at the 
center. 
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Remarks to the Students and Faculty of 
the University of Tennessee at 
Knoxville 


February 2, 1990 


Thank you, Lamar Alexander. You all 
may remember this; but when Lamar Alex- 
ander was the Governor, out of all the 50 
Governors, he probably did more to take 
action in the field of education than any 
other Governor. And now he’s bringing his 
talents to bear at this great university 
system. I’m very proud of him. 


And I’m very proud to be with Governor 
McWherter. And I noticed the enthusiastic 
reception to your latest addition to the edu- 
cational secene—latest support for it. I salute 
you. I'm very proud of my Secretary of 
Education, a former university president 
himself, Dr. Larry Cavazos, who’s with us 
today—doing a superb job. And of course, 
Admiral Watkins, bringing to the Energy 
Department as Secretary not only expertise 
in the nuclear field and certainly, based on 
his background in the military, military ex- 
pertise, but a strong commitment to educa- 
tion. And both of them are doing a great 
job for our country. I’m pleased that Alvin 
Trivelpiece, the Oak Ridge National Lab 
Director, is here with us today; also four 
Members of the United States Congress: 
Jimmy Quillen and John Duncan, Don 
Sundquist, Marilyn Lloyd. And I, of course, 
am very pleased to see another old friend, 
longstanding, your mayor, Victor Ashe; and, 
of course, Howard Baker. I don’t believe 
we've had a public servant of his decency 
and honor in the arena for a long time. He 
is outstanding—was, still is. And _ so, 
Howard, I’m delighted to see you again. 


And I’m sorry we were a little late get- 
ting in here. But you know how it is on this 
campus. Even I couldn’t find a parking 
place. [Laughter] 


It’s great to be back in Tennessee. I’m 
very proud of this State and this university. 
And I noticed that Lamar said some of you 
noticed the T-shirt that I had on while I 
was jogging down in Texas in December— 
the Big Orange colors of the Tennessee Vol- 
unteers. Well, back in Washington, they de- 
bated which move took more guts, invading 
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Panama or going to Texas wearing a Big 
Orange T-shirt. [Laughter] I got the shirt in 
Washington when Pat Summitt came to the 
Rose Garden last April with Tennessee’s 
Lady Volunteers, the 1989 NCAA national 
champions. And it was a great day. 


And when they came to Washington the 
Lady Vol’s had only one request. Not to see 
the Oval Office. Not to see the Smithsonian, 
the Wright brothers’ plane. Not even 
Georgetown at night. What they wanted to 
see were Millie’s new puppies. [Laughter] 
And that’s a fact, too. 


Of course, we said yes, But now it’s my 
turn. And as long as I’m at UT, it seems I 
ought to get to meet Smokey, from what 
they tell me. [Laughter] 


I’m proud of Tennessee and your great 
sports traditions. But the truth is what 
makes this university so special says a lot 
about what makes America so special. It’s 
not the winner’s trophy at the end of the 
quest: it’s the quest itself. And in Tennes- 
see, as in America, that means the quest for 
excellence. At UT, the quest for excellence 
starts not on the basketball court or the 
football field but in the classroom. Maybe 
you heard that at the White House I 
bragged as much about the Lady Vol’s 14 
years with a 100-percent graduation rate as 
I did about that fant&stic basketball champi- 
onship. 


Earlier this week, I issued my first formal 
budget as President, a blueprint for the 
year ahead. And 2 days ago, I stood in the 
U.S. Capitol, stood before the American 
people, and reported to you on the state of 
the Union. Don’t worry. If you missed the 
speech, you’re not going to hear the two 
words that strike terror in the hearts of 
every college student: pop quiz. [Laughter] 
You have an excuse, because our timing was 
not exactly fortuitous. I understand that 
while I was orating there before the Con- 
gress the Vol’s were playing—what was 
itP—Vanderbilt in basketball, and some of 
you had your priorities all screwed up. 
[Laughter] So, I understand that. 


But at the heart of the address, though, 
was a sense of confidence that America 
today is second to none—and sense of com- 





mitment, a plan to keep America second to 
none in the years ahead. The foundation for 
our plan, the foundation for our future, is 
anchored by a cornerstone we call educa- 
tional excellence. Education really is our 
most enduring legacy, vital to everything 
we are and can become. And my budget 
calls for record funding, reflecting this 
belief. But as I said Wednesday night, real 
improvement in our schools is not simply a 
matter of spending more: it’s a matter of 
asking more—expecting more—of our 
schools, our teachers, our kids and our- 
selves. 

You in Tennessee know that goals and 
high expectations work. Five years ago, 
Governor Lamar Alexander told Tennes- 
see’s eighth graders, “If you want to go to 
State universities, you’re going to have to 
take more math and science.” And there 
was a good deal of grumbling—a little 
grumpiness about that at first, but today 
almost all freshmen are meeting those re- 
quirements. As a result, admission scores 
are up; retention rates are up; and best of 
all, 41 percent more students are taking sci- 
ence and math in the high school than were 
taking those subjects 5 years ago. You ex- 
pected more, so you got more. 

I believe what worked for Tennessee will 
work for America. And Wednesday night, I 
announced America’s education goals, goals 
developed in close cooperation with the 
Governors of the 50 States. And I thank 
your Governor for participating so actively 
in these deliberations. 

Part of the answer means getting back to 
basics. Recently one kid was asked if he 
knew what the three R’s were. He said, 
“Sure. Reading, writing, and remote con- 
trol.” [Laughter] 

Well, just as we’re redoubling our efforts 
to boost education, so we’ve doubled the 
three R’s as well. We have six goals, “six 
R’s” for education in the nineties. 

And the first: readiness. By the year 2000, 
every child in America will start school 
ready to learn. And we've called for a 
record increase, a half-billion dollars, to 
ensure a fair start through Project Head 
Start. 

And our next goal might be called 
“search and rescue.” We will target Ameri- 
ca’s most at-risk youth and get them the 
help that they need—they deserve. Our 10- 
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year goal: to raise America’s high school 
graduation rate to at least 90 percent. 

And third, it’s time to reestablish excel- 
lence. By the new century, American stu- 
dents will leave grades 4, 8, and 12 having 
demonstrated competency over the world 
in which they live: the world of math, sci- 
ence, history, and geography. 

And we're calling for a new renaissance 
in science and math, to make America’s stu- 
dents first in the world by the year 2000. 

And next: reading..A competitive Amer- 
ica must be a literate America, where every 
man and woman possesses the knowledge 
and skills necessary to succeed in a global 
economy. 

And then last and most fundamental: In 
every school in America, we’ve got to 
create an environment conducive to learn- 
ing; and that means disciplined schools, that 
means—and it must mean—drug-free 
schools. The solution to chaos in our class- 
rooms is no mystery. Franklin had a word 
for it—not Ben, Aretha Franklin. She calls 
it: R-E-S-P-E-C-T. Respect. And kids need 
respect for our wonderful teachers, respect 
for learning, respect for themselves. And all 
six goals are important. 

And, Lamar, I was thrilled to learn that 
Tennessee—a major research university and 
a pillar of the science-rich Oak Ridge Corri- 
dor—has already taken the lead in respond- 
ing to our challenge to use science and 
technology to boost America’s competitive- 
ness. And thanks to Governor McWherter, 
again, and Norm Augustine, Martin Mariet- 
ta, and Jim Watkins, the Department of 
Energy, you will have a new Summer 
School for Math and Science and a new 
academy for America’s top elementary and 
high school teachers. And it will be a model 
for the entire Nation. Unbelievably, it was 
all put together in a week. And the speed 
of Tennessee’s response proves what we’ve 
been saying since I first sent my Education- 
al Excellence package to Congress last 
spring. The time for study is past; the time 
for action is now. 

You know, building our competitive 
strength today also means that we need 
quick congressional action on our other pro- 
posals for investing in new capital—intellec- 
tual capital. And that includes everything 
from reforming product liability laws to 
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doubling the budget of the National Science 
Foundation. It means a record-high increase 
in funds for research and development, 
R&D; new help for R&E, research and ex- 
perimentation, by making the R&E tax 
credit permanent; and funds to improve 
education: the Eisenhower Education 
Grants for math and science would grow by 
70 percent to $230 million. 

In science and technology, the United 
States is today—and we should take great 
pride in this, and there are many men in 
this room and women in this room today 
who have made a significant contribution to 
this—the United States today is the undis- 
puted heavyweight champion of the world. 
We produce more scholarly works, more 
breakthroughs, more international prizes 
than any other country. 

But like any champion, we cannot rest on 
our reputation. More than 30 years ago, 
“Ike,” Dwight Eisenhower, used his State of 
the Union speech to address a similar chal- 
lenge. “Our real program,” said Ike, “is not 
our strength today: it is rather the vital ne- 
cessity of action today to ensure our 
strength tomorrow.” 

And today I am taking action by appoint- 
ing the members of the President’s Council 
of Advisors on Science and Technology. 
Indeed, my Vice President, Dan Quayle, 
who’s doing such an outstanding job as 
Chairman of both the National Space Coun- 
cil and the Competitiveness Council, is 
swearing in the members of this new Coun- 
cil this afternoon. And it’s comprised of 
some of the best scientific minds in the 
country. We'll meet tomorrow at Camp 
David to discuss ways to maintain U.S. su- 
premacy in these fields. 

One way to do that is by challenging the 
impossible. And that brings to mind another 
challenge that will probably mean more to 
strengthening the educational system and 
competitive edge than any other single en- 
deavor. And I am talking about space. For 
in the coming century, first in space will 
mean first on Earth. And America intends 
to stay number one. 

We need to find ways to do things faster 
and more efficiently in space. And that’s 
why NASA [National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration] and our Space Council have 
called on America’s great universities and 
research centers to put their brightest engi- 
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neers and scientists to work on coming up 
with bold, innovative ideas—new technol- 
ogies for a new tomorrow in space. 

Tennessee has already made important 
contributions to the space program. Rhea 
Seddon, one of America’s first women astro- 
nauts, is a graduate of UT’s College of Medi- 
cine. And researchers at UT’s Space Insti- 
tute in Tullahoma are working with NASA 
to develop advanced space propulsion sys- 
tems for the next generation of manned 
and unmanned missions. 

In the new century—your century—those 
new systems may help take Americans back 
to the Moon and beyond. Our goal: to place 
Americans on Mars, and to do it within the 
working lifetimes of scientists and engineers 
who will be recruited for the effort today. 
And just as Jefferson sent Lewis and Clark 
to open the continent, our commitment to 
the Moon-Mars initiative will indeed open 
the universe. It’s the opportunity of a life- 
time and offers a lifetime of opportunity. 

Yet some wonder if America has lost its 
competitive edge and ask if we must now 
look overseas for the answer. They point to 
last week’s launch in Japan—a new satellite 
sent to orbit the Moon. They forget 26 
years ago today, long before some of you 
were born, America’s Ranger Six landed on 
the Moon—26 years ago. 

The United States is the “defending 
world champion.” But we have to defend 
our title day by day, week by week, year in 
and year out. The Tennessee of Bob Ney- 
land and Johnny Majors, of Wade Houston 
and Pat Summitt, knows something about 
defending athletic dynasties. Here it’s done 
the old-fashioned way, the Tennessee way, 
the American way. You can play smart, but 
there are no shortcuts. It takes hard work 
and grit. It demands the constant renewal 
of new talent and ideas, always tempered 
by veteran coaching. And it means sweating 
harder, reaching higher, and seeing farther 
than the other guy. 

It’s never easy keeping that number one 
ranking. Pat Summitt said it in 1984, just 
before bringing the U.S. Women’s Basket- 
ball Team to an Olympic Gold Medal. She 
said, “We’re expected to win. That’s a 
greater challenge than when you're expect- 
ed to finish second.” But she’s right. Pat’s 
right. We’re going to need as never before 
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that “can do” attitude that brought our an- 
cestors to America and that brought Amer- 
ica to greatness. In World War I, when they 
asked your own Sgt. York how he captured 
132 enemy prisoners and 32 machineguns 
all by himself, he answered, “I surrounded 
’em.” [Laughter] And that’s what some 
might expect from a Tennessean. [Laugh- 
ter] But really, it’s that kind of spirit that is 
going to carry us into the 21st century and 
beyond. 

And as we approach the challenges of to- 
morrow, in a world increasingly hungry for 
yesterday’s values, I hope that you'll contin- 
ue to give voice to this State’s frontier vir- 
tues: hard work; loyalty; love of faith, 
family, and the Volunteer State. 

When we hear America singing, it is 
often the sound of Tennessee: the bluegrass 
fiddling in the mountains; the gospel and 
country sound of Nashville; the jazz, the 
blues of Memphis. It’s the stuff of legend, 
the spirit of faith and hope. And with spirit 
like that, America’s going to do a Tennessee 
Waltz all over our competition. 

So, thank you for this warm welcome. 
Thank you for this welcome. And God bless 
you, and God bless the United States of 
America. Thank you all very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:25 p.m. in 
Alumni Memorial Gymnasium. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Norman R. Augustine, 
chairman and chief executive officer of 
Martin Marietta Corp.; and Robert R. Ney- 
land, John T. Majors, and Wade Houston, 
former head football coach, current head 
football coach, and head coach for men’s 
basketball at the university, respectively. 
Following his remarks, the President went 
to Camp David, MD, for the weekend. 


Appointment of the Members of the 
President’s Council of Advisors on 
Science and Technology, and 
Designation of the Chairman and Vice 
Chairman 


February 2, 1990 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of the President’s Council of Ad- 
visors on Science and Technology (PCAST), 
comprised of 12 distinguished scientists and 


engineers. This panel will provide high- 

level advice directly to the President on a 

wide range of important issues concerning 

science and technology. 

PCAST will be the first Presidential scien- 
tific advisory group in many years to report 
directly to the President. Its establishment 
is a measure of the Bush administration’s 
high esteem for science and a recognition 
that advances in science and technology 
contribute in a major way to increased eco- 
nomic competitiveness. It also reflects the 
President’s desire to strengthen Federal sci- 
ence and technology policy, enhance Fed- 
eral research and development activities, 
and encourage private sector involvement 
in research and development. 

The United States scientific community 
leads the world in creating new knowledge. 
Through PCAST, the President is seeking to 
provide the best obtainable private sector 
advice to executive branch decisionmaking 
in science and technology. 

PCAST will be chaired by Dr. D. Allan 
Bromley, Assistant to the President for Sci- 
ence and Technology. PCAST was estab- 
lished January 19, 1990, by Executive 
Order 12700. Its members will be sworn in 
later today by the Vice President at the 
White House. They include the following 
individuals: 

Norman F. Borlaug, of Texas, is a Nobel laureate 
and currently leader of the Sasakawa-Global- 
2000 agricultural program in sub-Saharan 
Africa, distinguished professor of international 
agriculture at Texas A&M University, and a 
senior consultant to CIMMYT. He was director 
of the wheat research and production program 
of the International Maize and Wheat Improve- 
ment Center, Mexico, from 1964 until his re- 
tirement in 1979. Dr. Borlaug’s career began in 
1935 in the Forest Service, and he subsequent- 
ly worked as an instructor in plant pathology at 
the University of Minnesota in 1941, where he 
received his Ph.D. From 1942 through 1944, 
he was a microbiologist with E.I. DuPont de 
Nemours & Co. He also served as research sci- 
entist in charge of wheat improvement with 
the cooperative Mexican agricultural program, 
Mexican Ministry of Agriculture and _ the 
Rockefeller Foundation, 1944-60, and later as 
associate director of the foundation assigned to 
the inter-American food crop program, 1960- 
63. 

D. Allan Bromley, Chairman, of Connecticut, is 
Assistant to the President for Science and 
Technology and Director of the Office of Sci- 
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ence and Technology Policy (OSTP). Dr. Brom- 
ley carried out pioneering studies on both the 
structure and dynamics of nuclei and is consid- 
ered the father of modern heavy ion science. 
He has played major roles in the development 
of accelerators, of detection systems, and in 
computer-based data acquisition and analysis 
systems. He is currently on leave from his posi- 
tion as Henry Ford II professor of physics at 
Yale University, where he was founder and di- 
rector of the A.W. Wright Nuclear Structure 
Laboratory. Dr. Bromley has been a leader in 
the national and international science and sci- 
ence policy communities for more than 20 
years, serving as a member of the White House 
Science Council throughout the Reagan admin- 
istration and as a member of the National Sci- 
ence Board in 1988-89. He received the Presi- 
dent’s National Medal of Science in 1988 and 
the Presidential Medal of the New York Acade- 
my of Sciences in 1989. He has served as presi- 
dent of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and of the International 
Union of Pure and Applied Physics. Dr. Brom- 
ley received the B.Sc. degree in 1948 at 
Queen’s University, Canada, the M.Sc. degree 
from Queen’s University in 1950, and the 
Ph.D. degree in nuclear physics from the Uni- 
versity of Rochester in 1952. He has since been 
awarded 10 honorary doctorates. 


Solomon J. Buchsbaum, of New Jersey, has been 
senior vice president, technology systems, at 
AT&T Bell Laboratories since 1979. His early 
career included work at the MIT Research 
Laboratory of Electronics. He received his 
Ph.D. in physics from MIT in 1957. He joined 
Bell Laboratories in 1958 as a member of the 
technical staff and later became department 
head and director of the Electronics Research 
Laboratory. In 1968 he was named vice presi- 
dent for research at the Sandia Laboratories 
and served in a number of different capacities. 
He returned to Bell Laboratories in 1971 as an 
executive director. In 1976 he became vice 
president, network planning and customer sys- 
tems. Dr. Buchsbaum is a member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and of the National 
Academy of Engineering. He was the recipient 
of the President’s National Medal of Science in 
1986. 

Charles L. Drake, of Vermont, has been the 
Albert Bradley professor of earth sciences at 
Dartmouth since 1984 and professor of geology 
since 1969. Dr. Drake’s professional career 
began at Columbia University in 1953. He 
joined the staff at Dartmouth in 1958 after 
receiving his Ph.D. in geology from Columbia 
University, where he has continued his career, 
including service as professor and chairman of 
the department, 1967-69; as dean of graduate 
studies, and as associate dean of the science 
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department, 1978-81. Dr. Drake is a recipient 
of the G.P. Woollard Award, Geophysical Divi- 
sion of the Geological Society of America. 


Ralph E. Gomory, of New York, is president of 


the Sloan Foundation and, until his recent re- 
tirement, was senior vice president for science 
and technology, IBM Corp. He received his 
Ph.D. in mathematics from Princeton in 1954. 
Dr. Gomory’s professional experience includes 
teaching and research at Princeton from 1957 
to 1959. In 1959 he joined the research divi- 
sion of IBM and was named director of the 
mathematical sciences department in 1965. In 
1970 he became IBM director of research and 
held that position until 1985, becoming IBM 
vice president in 1973, senior vice president in 
1985, and IBM senior vice president for sci- 
ence and technology in 1986. He has been 
awarded a number of honorary degrees and 
prizes, including the John von Neumann 
Theory Prize in 1984 and the National Medal 
of Science in 1988. 


Bernadine Healy, Vice Chairman, of Ohio, is 


chairman of the Research Institute of the 
Cleveland Clinic Foundation, a position she as- 
sumed in 1985, and is a staff member of the 
clinic’s department of cardiology. Prior to that 
time, she was Deputy Director of the Office of 
Science and Technology Policy at the White 
House and, until that appointment, had been a 
professor at the Johns Hopkins University 
School of Medicine and Hospital. Dr. Healy re- 
ceived her medical degree from Harvard Medi- 
cal School in 1970. Her medical career contin- 
ued at Johns Hopkins from 1976 to 1984, 
where she was professor of cardiology and 
medicine, director of the coronary care unit, 
and assistant dean for postdoctoral programs 
and faculty development. Dr. Healy is a 
member of the Institute of Medicine of the 
National Academy of Sciences. She is the im- 
mediate past president of the American Heart 
Association and a former president of the 
American Federation for Clinical Research. 


Peter W. Likins, of Pennsylvania, has been presi- 


dent of Lehigh University since 1982. His pro- 
fessional career began as a development engi- 
neer with the Jet Propulsion Laboratory, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, in 1958. In 1964 
he joined the faculty at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, where he became profes- 
sor of engineering and, later, associate dean. 
Dr. Likins received his Ph.D. in engineering 
mechanics from Stanford in 1965. In 1976 he 
became professor and dean of Columbia Uni- 
versity, serving until 1980, when he became 
provost of the university. 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, of Virginia, is the Assistant 


Secretary for External Affairs, the Smithsonian 





Institution. His previous experience includes 
service as a research assistant at the University 
of Pennsylvania, 1971-74, after receiving his 
Ph.D. in biology from Yale University in 1971; 
as executive assistant to the science director 
and as assistant to the vice president for re- 
sources and planning of the Academy of Natu- 
ral Sciences, 1972-73; as the vice president for 
science of the World Wildlife Fund-U.S., 1973- 
87; and as executive vice president, 1985-89. 
Dr. Lovejoy is president of the Society for Con- 
servation Biology. 


Walter E. Massey, of Illinois, has been the vice 
president of the University of Chicago for re- 
search and for Argonne National Laboratory 
since 1984. He has also been professor of phys- 
ics at the university since 1979. Dr. Massey 
previously served as a physics instructor at 
Morehouse College, 1958-59; and after receiv- 
ing his Ph.D. in physics from Washington Uni- 
versity in 1966, as a staff physicist with the 
Argonne National Laboratory until 1968; as as- 
sistant professor of physics, University of Illinois 
at Urbana, 1968-70; and as associate professor 
of physics and dean of the college, Brown Uni- 
versity, 1975-79. He is vice president and 
president-elect of the American Physical Socie- 
ty and is the past president and chairman of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 


John P. McTague, of Michigan, is vice president- 
research, Ford Motor Co., and has served in 
that position since 1986. In 1983 Dr. McTague 
was appointed Deputy Director of the Office 
of Science and Technology Policy, becoming 
Acting Science Adviser to the President and 
Acting Director of OSTP in 1986. Prior to that, 
he was chairman of the national synchrotron 
light source department, Brookhaven National 
Laboratory, 1982-83. He was professor of 
chemistry and a member of the Institute of 
Geophysics and Planetary Physics, University 
of California at Los Angeles, 1970-82. Dr. 
McTague began his professional career as a 
member of the technical staff, North American 
Aviation Science Center, on receiving his 
Ph.D. in physical chemistry from Boston Uni- 
versity, and remained there until 1970. He is 
U.S. Chairman of the U.S.-Japan Joint High 
Level Advisory Panel on Cooperation in Re- 
search and Development in Science and Tech- 
nology. 


Daniel Nathans, of Maryland, is a Nobel laure- 
ate, and a professor of molecular biology and 
genetics at the Johns Hopkins University Medi- 
cal School and senior investigator of the 
Howard Hughes Medical Institute. He has been 
on the faculty of the Johns Hopkins University 
Medical School since 1962. After receiving his 
medical degree from Washington University in 
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1954, he served as medical resident at the Co- 
lumbia-Presbyterian Medical Center in New 
York, 1955, 1957-59; as clinical associate at the 
National Cancer Institute, 1955-57; and guest 
investigator in biochemistry at the Rockefeller 
University, 1959-62. Dr. Nathans received the 
Nobel Prize in physiology or medicine in 1978 
for his research with enzymes that cut DNA 
into specific pieces, one of the basic tools of 
genetic engineering. 

David Packard, of California, has been chairman 
of the board of the Hewlett-Packard Co. since 
1972. Mr. Packard received his B.A. and 
B.S.E.E. degrees from Stanford University in 
1934 and 1939, respectively. His professional 
experience includes service as an engineer 
with the vacuum tube engineering depart- 
ment, GE Co., 1936-38; cofounder and part- 
ner, the Hewlett-Packard Co., 1939-47; presi- 
dent, 1947-64; and chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer, 1964-69. Prior to his present posi- 
tion, Mr. Packard served as U.S. Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense from 1969 to 1971. Mr. Pack- 
ard received the Vannevar Bush Award of the 
National Science Board in 1987, and the Presi- 
dent’s National Medal of Technology and the 
Presidential Medal of Freedom in 1988. 


Harold T. Shapiro, of New Jersey, has been 
president of Princeton University since 1988. 
Dr. Shapiro’s previous academic experience has 
been with the University of Michigan, after re- 
ceiving his Ph.D. in economics from Princeton 
in 1964, first as an assistant professor of eco- 
nomics. His career progressed from associate 
professor, 1967-70; professor, 1970-76; chair- 
man of the department of economics, 1974-77; 
professor of economics and public policy, 1977; 
vice president for academic affairs, 1977-79. 
Dr. Shapiro was president of the University of 
Michigan from 1980 to 1987. He has served as 
a member of many industrial, governmental, 
and academic boards and commissions. 


Appointment of Katherine E. Boyd as a 
Member of the Advisory Council on 
Historic Preservation 


February 2, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Katherine E. Boyd to be a 
member of the Advisory Council on Histor- 
ic Preservation for a term of 4 years expir- 
ing June 10, 1993. She would succeed Jenni- 
fer B. Dunn. 
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Since 1965 Mrs. Boyd has been president 
of her own interior design business, Kather- 
ine E. Boyd Interior Decoration in Califor- 
nia. Mrs. Boyd was born February 1, 1921, 
in San Francisco, CA. She is married, has 
three children, and resides in Hillsborough, 
CA. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Federal Republic of Germany-United 
States Convention on Taxation and 
Fiscal Evasion 


February 5, 1990 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for Senate advice and 
consent to ratification the Convention be- 
tween the United States of America and the 
Federal Republic of Germany for the 
Avoidance of Double Taxation and the Pre- 
vention of Fiscal Evasion with respect to 
Taxes on Income and Capital and to Cer- 
tain Other Taxes, together with a related 
Protocol, signed at Bonn on August 29, 
1989. I also transmit the report of the De- 
partment of State on the convention. 


The convention replaces the tax conven- 
tion that was signed with the Federal Re- 
public of Germany on July 22, 1954, and 
amended by the protocol of September 17, 
1965. It is based on model income tax trea- 
ties developed by the Department of the 
Treasury and the Organization for Econom- 
ic Cooperation and Development. Howev- 
er, it includes a number of new provisions 
to accommodate important aspects of the 
Tax Reform Act of 1986, such as the imposi- 
tion of a branch tax and strong measures to 
prevent “treaty shopping.” 


I recommend the Senate give early and 
favorable consideration to the convention, 
together with a related protocol, and give 
its advice and consent to ratification. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
February 5, 1990. 
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Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Finland-United States Convention on 
Taxation and Fiscal Evasion 


February 5, 1990 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for Senate advice and 
consent to ratification the Convention be- 
tween the Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of the Re- 
public of Finland for the Avoidance of 
Double Taxation and the Prevention of 
Fiscal Evasion with Respect to Taxes on 
Income and on Capital, signed at Helsinki 
on September 21, 1989. I also transmit the 
report of the Department of State on the 
convention. 

The convention would replace the exist- 
ing income tax treaty with Finland that was 
signed on March 6, 1970. It is based on the 
model income tax conventions of the Orga- 
nization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment and the Department of the 
Treasury and takes into account the 
changes in United States income tax law 
resulting from the Tax Reform Act of 1986. 

The convention contains provisions de- 
signed to prevent third-country residents 
from taking unwarranted advantage of the 
convention by routing income from one 
Contracting State through an entity created 
in the other. The convention also provides 
for the exchange of information by the 
competent authorities of the Contracting 
States. 

I recommend the Senate give early and 
favorable consideration to the convention 
and give its advice and consent to ratifica- 
tion. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
February 5, 1990. 


Remarks to the Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change 
February 5, 1990 


Thank you, Dr. Bolin, and thank you for 
all you’re doing in leading this very impor- 
tant effort here. To Professor Obasi and Dr. 
Tolba and all the delegates of the World 





Meteorological Organization and_ the 
UNEP, the United Nations Environment 
Programme, let me commend all of you for 
coming together to examine an issue of 
such great importance. 

I also want to salute Bill Reilly, our able 
EPA [Environmental Protection Agency] 
Administrator. He will become the next 
Cabinet official in the U.S. Government. I 
want to thank Assistant Secretary [of State] 
Bernthal for his leadership from the U.S. 
side of things and also salute my able Sci- 
ence Advisor, who is with us today, Dr. 
Bromley, who many of you know. 

The recommendations that this distin- 
guished organization makes can have a pro- 
found effect on the world’s environmental 
and economic policy. By being here today, I 
hope to underscore my country’s and my 
own personal concern about your work, 
about environmental stewardship, and to 
reaffirm our commitment to finding re- 
sponsible solutions. It’s both an honor and a 
pleasure to be the first American President 
to speak to this organization, as its work 
takes shape. 

You’re called upon to deliver recommen- 
dations which strike a difficult and yet criti- 


cal international bargain: a convergence be- 


tween global environmental policy and 
global economic policy, a bargain where 
both perspectives benefit and neither is 
compromised. As experts, you understand 
that economic growth and environmental 
integrity need not be contradictory prior- 
ities. One reinforces and complements the 
other; each, a partner. Both are crucial. A 
sound environment is the basis for the con- 
tinuity and quality of human life and enter- 
prise. Clearly, strong economies allow na- 
tions to fulfill the obligations of environ- 
mental stewardship. Where there is eco- 
nomic strength, such protection is possible. 
But where there is poverty, the competition 
for resources gets much tougher; steward- 
ship suffers. 

For all of these reasons, I sincerely be- 
lieve we must do everything in our power 
to promote global cooperation: for environ- 
mental protection and economic growth, 
for intelligent management of our natural 
resources and efficient use of our industrial 
capacity, and for sustainable and environ- 
mentally sensitive development around the 
world. 
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The United States is strongly committed 
to the IPCC process of international coop- 
eration on global climate change. We con- 
sider it vital that the community of nations 
be drawn together in an orderly, disci- 
plined, rational way to review the history of 
our global environment, to assess the poten- 
tial for future climate change, and to devel- 
op effective programs. The state of the sci- 
ence, the social and economic impacts, and 
the appropriate strategies all are crucial 
components to a global resolution. The 
stakes here are very high; the conse- 
quences, very significant. 

The United States remains committed to 
aggressive and thoughtful action on envi- 
ronmental issues. Last week, in my State of 
the Union Address, I spoke of stewardship 
because I believe it’s something we owe 
ourselves, our children, and their children. 
So, we are renewing the ethic of steward- 
ship in our domestic programs; in our work 
to forge international agreements; in our 
assistance to developing and East-bloc na- 
tions; and here, by chairing the Response 
Strategies Working Group. 

I have just submitted a budget to our 
Congress for fiscal 1991. It includes over $2 
billion in new spending to protect the envi- 
ronment. And underscoring our commit- 
ment to your efforts, I am pleased to note 
that funding for the U.S. Global Change Re- 
search Program will increase by nearly 60 
percent, to over $1 billion. That commit- 
ment, by far the largest ever made by any 
nation, reflects our determination to im- 
prove our understanding of the science of 
climate change. We are working with our 
neighbors around the world to enhance 
global monitoring and data management, 
improve analysis, reduce the uncertainty of 
predictive models, and conduct regular re- 
assessments of the state of science. 

Our program allows NASA [National Aer- 
onautics and Space Administration] and her 
sister agencies and all our international 
partners to move forward with the Mission 
to Planet Earth. That will initiate the U.S. 
Earth Observing System, in cooperation 
with Europe and Japan, to advance the 
state of knowledge about the planet we 
share. Furthermore, even as we wait for the 
benefits of this research, the United States 
has already taken many steps in our country 
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that bring both economic and environmen- 
tal benefits, steps that make sense on their 
own merits in terms of responsibility and 
efficiency, which help reduce emissions of 
CFC’s [chlorofluorocarbons] and carbon di- 
oxide and other pollutants now entering the 
atmosphere. Let me outline them very 
briefly: 

We are pursuing new technology devel- 
opment that will increase the efficiency of 
our energy use and thus reduce total emis- 
sions. 

We're crafting a revised Clean Air Act 
with incentives for our private sector to 
find creative, market-driven solutions to en- 
hance air quality. 

We’ve launched a major reforestation ini- 
tiative to plant a billion trees a year on the 
private land across America. 

And we're working out a comprehensive 


review and revision of our national energy . 


strategy, with initiatives to increase energy 
efficiency and the use of renewable sources. 

These efforts, already underway, are the 
heart of a $336 million Department of 
Energy program and are expected to 
produce energy savings through the year 
2000 of over $30 billion while achieving 
significant pollution reduction. Quite a 
return on investment. 

We’re also working, through diplomatic 
channels with our colleagues in other coun- 
tries and through innovative measures like 
debt-for-nature swaps, to do more than 
simply reduce global deforestation. We 
hope to reverse it, turn it around, not uni- 
laterally but by working with our interna- 
tional neighbors. 

The economics of our response strategies 
to climate change are getting intensive 
study here in our country, in the United 
States. We’re developing real data on the 
costs of various strategies, assessing new 
measures, and encouraging other nations to 
follow suit. And we look forward to sharing 
this knowledge and technical support with 
our international colleagues. As we work to 
create policy and agreements on action, we 
want to encourage the most creative, effec- 
tive approaches. Wherever possible, we be- 
lieve that market mechanisms should be ap- 
plied and that our policies must be consist- 
ent with economic growth and free-market 
principles in all countries. Our development 
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efforts and our dialog can help us reach 
effective and acceptable solutions. 

Last December at Malta, in my meeting 
with President Gorbachev, I proposed that 
the United States offer a venue for the first 
negotiating session for a framework conven- 
tion, once the IPCC completes its work. I 
reiterate that invitation here and lock for- 
ward to your cooperation in that agenda. 

We all know that human activities are 
changing the atmosphere in unexpected 
and in unprecedented ways. Much remains 
to be done. Many questions remain to be 
answered. Together, we have a responsibil- 
ity to ourselves and the generations to come 
to fulfill our stewardship obligations. But 
that responsibility demands that we do it 
right. We acknowledge a broad spectrum of 
views on these issues, but our respect for a 
diversity of perspective does not diminish 
our recognition of our obligation or soften 
our will to produce policies that work. 
Some may be tempted to exploit legitimate 
concerns for political positioning. Our re- 
sponsibility is to maintain the quality of our 
approach, our commitment to sound sci- 
ence, and an open mind to policy options. 

So, the United States will continue its ef- 
forts to improve our understanding of cli- 
mate change—to seek hard data, accurate 
models, and new ways to improve the sci- 
ence—and determine how best to meet 
these tremendous challenges. Where poli- 
tics and opinion have outpaced the science, 
we are accelerating our support of the tech- 
nology to bridge that gap. And we are com- 
mitted to coming together periodically for 
international assessments of where we 
stand. Therefore, this spring the United 
States will host a White House conference 
on science and economic research on the 
environment, convening top officials from a 
representative group of nations, to bring to- 
gether the three essential disciplines: sci- 
ence, economics, and ecology. They will 
share their knowledge, assumptions, and 
state-of-the-art research models to outline 
our understanding and help focus our ef- 
forts. I look forward, personally, to partici- 
pating in this seminar and to learning from 
its deliberations. 

Our goal continues to be matching policy 
commitments to emerging scientific knowl- 
edge and a reconciling of environmental 





protection to the continued benefits of eco- 
nomic development. And as Secretary [of 
State] Baker observed a year ago, whatever 
global solutions to climate change are con- 
sidered, they should be as specific and as 
cost-effective as they can possibly be. If we 
hope to promote environmental protection 
and economic growth around the world, it 
will be important not to work in conflict 
but with our industrial sectors. That will 
mean moving beyond the practice of com- 
mand, control, and compliance toward a 
new kind of environmental cooperation and 
toward an emphasis on pollution prevention 
rather than mere mitigation and litigation. 
Many of our industries, in fact, are already 
providing crucial research and solutions. 

One corporation, for example—and there 
are others, but I’ll single out one of them— 
3M started an in-house program called Pol- 
lution Prevention Pays—one company. And 
that has saved the company well over a half 
a billion dollars since 1975, prevented 
112,000 tons of air pollutants, 15,000 tons of 
water pollutants, and almost 400,000 tons of 
sludge and solid waste from being released 
into the environment. They’ve done it by 
rewarding employees for coming up with 
ideas, and they have clearly demonstrated 
the benefits of doing it right. 

Where developing nations are concerned, 
I know some argue that we'll have to aban- 
don the free-market principles of prosper- 
ous economies. In fact, we think it’s all the 
more crucial in the developing countries to 
harness incentives of the free enterprise 
system in the service of the environment. I 
believe we should make use of what we 
know. We know that the future of the 
Earth must not be compromised. We bear a 
sacred trust in our tenancy here and a cov- 
enant with those most precious to us: our 
children and theirs. We also understand the 
efficiency of incentives and that well-in- 
formed free markets yield the most creative 
solutions. We must now apply the wisdom 
of that system, the power of those forces, in 
defense of the environment we cherish. 

Working together, with good faith and 
earnest dialog, I believe we can reconcile 
vitality with environmental protection. And 
so, let me commend you on your outstand- 
ing work and wish you all deliberate speed 
in your efforts to address a very difficult, 
but very important, human concern. 
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Thank you all very much. It is a great 
pleasure to be the first President to address 
this distinguished group. Thank you very 
much. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:20 a.m. at 
Georgetown University’s Leavey Center. In 
his remarks, he referred to Bert Bolin, 
Chairman of the Intergovernmental Panel 
on Climate Change; G.O.P. Obasi, Secre- 
tary-General of the World Meteorological 
Organization; and M.K. Tolba, Executive 
Director of the United Nations Environ- 
ment Programme. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on President Bush’s Meeting With 
President-Elect Luis Alberto Lacalle of 
Uruguay 


February 5, 1990 


President Bush met with Uruguayan 
President-elect Luis Alberto Lacalle for ap- 
proximately 40 minutes this morning. The 
two leaders exchanged views on a wide 
range of bilateral and regional issues, in- 
cluding trade, investment, debt, and the 
fight against narcotics traffickers. President 
Bush expressed support for President-elect 
Lacalle’s plans to reform and strengthen 
Uruguay’s economy and stated that the 
United States would work closely with Uru- 
guay toward this goal. The two Presidents 
took note of plans for the negotiation of a 
mutual legal assistance treaty and agreed 
that such a treaty would be mutually bene- 
ficial. 


Nomination of Richard E. Bissell To Be 
an Assistant Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development 


February 5, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Richard E. Bissell to be 
Assistant Administrator for Science and 
Technology of the Agency for International 
Development, U.S. International Develop- 
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ment Cooperation Agency. He would suc- 
ceed Nyle C. Brady. 


Since 1986 Dr. Bissell has served as As- 
sistant Administrator for Program and 
Policy Coordination at the Agency for 
International Development in Washington, 
DC. Prior to this, he served as executive 
editor of the Washington Quarterly, Center 
for Strategic and International Studies, 
1984-1986; Director of Research and Direc- 
tor of Program Development at the US. 
Information Agency in Washington, DC, 
1982-1984; and managing editor of ORBIS 
and director of economic security studies at 
the Foreign Policy Research Institute in 
Philadelphia, PA, 1974-1982. In addition, 
Dr. Bissell served as an adjunct professor 
and lecturer at Georgetown University, 
1984-1986; Johns Hopkins School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies, 1982; Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1978-1982; Temple 
University, 1975-1979; and Princeton Uni- 
versity, 1974-1976. 


Dr. Bissell graduated from Stanford Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1968) and the Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy (M.A., 1970; Ph.D., 
1973). He was born January 25, 1946, in 
Palo Alto, CA. Dr. Bissell is married, has 
three children, and resides in McLean, VA. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the 1989 Science and Engineering 
Indicators Report 


February 5, 1990 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 1863(jX1), I am 
pleased to submit to the Congress a report 
of the National Science Board entitled Sci- 
ence & Engineering Indicators—1989. This 
report is the ninth in a continuing series 
examining key aspects of the status of 
American science and engineering. 


The importance of scientific and engi- 
neering research to the well-being of our 
Nation is widely recognized. Science and 
engineering play a vital role in maintaining 
our Nation’s defense, improving its health, 
and increasing its economic productivity. 
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I commend Science & Engineering Indi- 
cators—1989 to the attention of the Con- 
gress and those in the scientific endeavor. 

George Bush 
The White House, 
February 5, 1990. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the 1990 Economic Report 


February 6, 1990 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The United States enters the 1990s as a 
prosperous nation with a healthy and dy- 
namic economy. Our living standards 
remain well above those of other major in- 
dustrialized nations, and our prosperity is 
spread widely. Since 1982, American firms 
and workers have produced the longest 
peacetime expansion on record and created 
more than 20 million jobs. The containment 
of inflation during this long economic ex- 
pansion is a milestone in postwar U.S. histo- 
ry. 
In 1989, we regained our position as the 
world’s leading exporter and retained our 
position as the world’s leading job creator, 
with the fraction of the population em- 
ployed reaching its highest level ever. In 
all, 24% million jobs were created in 1989. 
The unemployment rate fell to levels not 
seen since the early 1970s, as did jobless 
rates for blacks and teenagers. The unem- 
ployment rate for Hispanics was the lowest 
since 1980, when the United States began 
regularly reporting it. 

We have proven to the world that eco- 
nomic and political freedom works. After 
years of economic decline, the people of 
Eastern Europe are turning toward free 
markets to revive economic growth and 
raise living standards. I remain strongly 
committed to aiding the efforts of these 
brave men and women to transform their 
societies—and thereby to change the world. 

Despite our successes, we cannot be satis- 
fied with simply sustaining the strong 
record of the 1980s. We must improve on 
that record, deal with inherited problems, 
and meet the new challenges and seize the 
new opportunities before us. 





Goals and Principles 


The primary economic goal of my Admin- 
istration is to achieve the highest possible 
rate of sustainable economic growth. 
Achieving this goal will require action on 
many fronts—but it will permit progress on 
many more. Growth is the key to raising 
living standards, to leaving a legacy of pros- 
perity for our children, to uplifting those 
most in need, and to maintaining America’s 
leadership in the world. 

To achieve this goal, we must both en- 
hance our economy’s ability to grow and 
ensure that its potential is more often fully 
utilized than in previous decades. To these 
ends, as explained in the Report that fol- 
lows, my Administration will: 

e Reduce government borrowing by 
slowing the growth of Federal spend- 
ing while economic growth raises reve- 
nue until the budget is balanced, and 
reduce the national debt thereafter; 
Support a credible, systematic mone- 
tary policy program that sustains maxi- 
mum economic growth while control- 
ling and reducing inflation; 

Remove barriers to innovation, invest- 
ment, work, and saving in the tax, 
legal, and regulatory systems; 
Avoid unnecessary regulation and 
design necessary regulatory programs 
to harness market forces effectively to 
serve the Nation’s interest; and 
Continue to lead the world to freer 
trade and more open markets, and to 
support market-oriented reforms 
around the world. 
In advancing these principles, we must be 
both ambitious and realistic. There is room 
to improve, and there is much to be done 
to prepare for the next century. We must 
not fear to dream great dreams. But we 
must not fail to do our homework; the 
American people are ill-served by promises 
that cannot be kept. 


Macroeconomic Prospects and Policies 


The economy’s performance during 1989, 
the seventh year of economic expansion, 
has set the stage for healthy growth in the 
1990s. Growth in national output was more 
moderate in 1989 than the very rapid pace 
in 1988 and 1987. But, in sharp contrast to 
most past periods of low unemployment 
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and high capacity utilization, inflation was 
kept firmly in check. Measured broadly, the 
price level rose 4.1 percent during 1989, 
down from 4.5 percent during 1988. 

If my budget proposals are adopted, and 
if the Federal Reserve maintains a credible 
policy program to support strong noninfla- 
tionary growth, the economy is projected to 
expand in 1990 at a slightly faster pace than 
in 1989. Growth is projected to pick up in 
the second half of the year and to continue 
at a strong pace as the level of output rises 
to the economy’s full potential. 

Fiscal and monetary policies should estab- 
lish credible commitments to policy plans 
aimed at maximizing sustainable growth 
over the long run. A steady hand at the 
helm is necessary to produce rapid and con- 
tinuous increases in employment and living 
standards. 

My budget proposals reflect a strong com- 
mitment to the principles of the Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings law, which has helped 
reduce the Federal deficit from 5.3 percent 
of GNP in fiscal 1986 to 2.9 percent in fiscal 
1989. That is why I insisted last fall that the 
Congress pass a clean reconciliation bill and 
stood by the sequestration order that result- 
ed from my strict adherence to the Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings law. 

I have also proposed a fundamental new 
rule for fiscal policy that would ensure that 
projected future Social Security surpluses 
are not spent for other purposes but are 
used to build the reserves necessary to 
guarantee the soundness of Social Security. 
Moreover, it would transform the Federal 
Government from a chronic borrower, 
draining savings away from private invest- 
ment, to a saver, providing funds for capital 
formation and economic growth by reduc- 
ing the national debt. 

I remain strongly committed to the prin- 
ciples of low marginal tax rates and a broad 
tax base developed in the Economic Recov- 
ery Tax Act of 1981 and the Tax Reform 
Act of 1986. Steady adherence to these 
principles reduces government’s distorting 
effect on the market forces that drive eco- 
nomic growth. 

I strongly support the Federal Reserve’s 
goal of noninflationary growth and share 
with them the conviction that inflation 
must be controlled and reduced in a pre- 
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dictable fashion. Accelerating inflation not 
only erodes the value of families’ savings, it 
produces economic imbalances and policy 
responses that often lead to recessions. 

The United States is part of an increasing- 
ly integrated global economy, in which do- 
mestic fiscal and monetary policies affect 
the economies of other nations, though the 
main impacts are on the domestic economy. 
My Administration remains committed to 
participating actively in the valuable proc- 
ess of coordinating macroeconomic policies 
internationally. 


Encouraging Economic Growth 


As we begin the 1990s, a central focus of 
my economic policies will be to build on 
the successes of the 1980s by creating an 
environment in which the private sector 
can serve as the engine that powers strong, 
noninflationary economic growth. 

America’s continued economic progress 
depends on the innovation and entrepre- 
neurship of our people. I will therefore con- 
tinue to press for a permanent research and 
experimentation tax credit, for increased 
Federal support of research with wide- 
spread societal benefits and that private 


firms would not have adequate incentives 
to undertake, for removal of regulatory and 
legal barriers to innovation, and for a lower 
tax rate on capital gains. 

We must remove impediments to saving 
and investment in order to enhance the 


economy’s growth potential. The fiscal 
policy I described earlier will raise national 
saving. In addition, I have asked the Con- 
gress to enact the Savings and Economic 
Growth Act of 1990, which contains a com- 
prehensive program to raise household 
saving across the entire income spectrum. 
This program would help American families 
plan for the future and, in the process, 
make more funds available to finance in- 
vestment and spur productivity, thus raising 
living standards, enhancing competitive- 
ness, and expanding employment opportu- 
nities. 

One of my highest legislative priorities 
this year is to reduce the capital gains tax 
rate. This tax reform would promote risk- 
taking and entrepreneurship by lowering 
the cost of capital, thereby encouraging 
new business formation and creating new 
jobs. A capital gains tax cut would stimulate 
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saving and investment throughout the econ- 
omy. 

Government can encourage economic 
growth but cannot manage it. I remain 
strongly opposed to any sort of industrial 
policy, in which the government, not the 
market, would pick winners and _ losers. 
Second-guessing the market is the way to 
raise government spending and taxes, not 
living standards. 

The growth of our Nation’s labor force is 
projected to slow in the 1990s, and de- 
mands for skilled workers are expected to 
continue to increase. These developments 
will shift attention away from worries about 
the supply of jobs that have haunted us 
since the 1930s and toward new concerns 
about the supply of workers and skills. 

We cannot maintain our position of world 
leadership or sustain rapid economic 
growth if our workers lack the skills of their 
foreign competitors. As I demonstrated last 
fall at the Education Summit, the Federal 
Government can lead in improving the in- 
adequate performance of our elementary 
and secondary schools. Because school sys- 
tems must be held accountable for their stu- 
dents’ performance, the Nation’s Governors 
and I have developed ambitious national 
education goals. To meet these goals, we 
must give students and parents the freedom 
to choose their schools, and we must give 
schools the flexibility to meet their students’ 
needs. 

More disadvantaged Americans must be 
brought into the economic mainstream, not 
just to enhance our Nation’s economic 
growth, but as a matter of simple decency. 
To this end, I have supported legislation to 
open new opportunities for the disabled, in- 
creased assistance to the homeless, helped 
implement welfare reform, proposed more 
effective job training programs, and intro- 
duced initiatives that will bring jobs and 
better housing to depressed inner cities. I 
have proposed substantial increases in 
spending for Head Start to prepare children 
from disadvantaged families for effective 
learning. 

Those who cannot read and write cannot 
participate fully in the economy. Mrs. Bush 
and I will continue to support the difficult 
but important struggle to eliminate adult 
functional illiteracy. 





Regulatory Reform 


The improved performance of U.S. mar- 
kets that were deregulated during the 
1980s showed clearly that government in- 
terference with competitive private mar- 
kets inflates prices, retards innovation, slows 
growth, and eliminates jobs. But in some 
cases, well-designed regulation can serve 
the public interest. 

My proposals for reform of food safety 
regulation and the Clean Air Act follow the 
two key principles that apply in these cases: 
the goals of regulation must balance costs 
and benefits; and the methods of regulation 
must be flexible and cost-effective. One of 
my top legislative priorities is to improve 
the Clean Air Act in a way that preserves 
both a healthy environment and a sound 
economy. 

When confronted with a threat to the sol- 
vency of our thrift institutions, my Adminis- 
tration moved swiftly to resolve the crisis. 
We must continue to reform the regulation 
of financial institutions and markets to pre- 
serve the soundness of the U.S. financial 
sector while encouraging innovation and 
competition. 


The Global Economy 


The 1980s have underscored the _ in- 
creased importance of global economic 
events in shaping our lives. We have all 
been touched by the movements toward 
political and economic freedom in Eastern 
Europe. We have been impressed by the 
rapid growth of market-oriented Asian 
economies. And we have great expectations 
for the movement in the European Com- 
munity toward a single, open market by 
1992. 

Reductions in trade barriers between na- 
tions have raised living standards around 
the world. Investment has become more 
globally integrated, as citizens of other 
countries recognize the great strength and 
potential of our economy, and as Americans 
continue to invest abroad. 

My Administration is strongly committed 
to supporting the historic efforts of the gov- 
ernments and people of Eastern Europe to 
move toward market-based economies. 
Similarly, under the Brady Plan, we will 
continue to support heavily indebted na- 
tions that adopt sound economic policies to 
revive economic growth. In both cases, 
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reform must be comprehensive to succeed, 
but the rewards of success will be great. 

America will continue to lead the way to 
a world of free, competitive markets. In- 
creased global competition is an opportuni- 
ty for the United States and the world, not 
a threat. But we cannot remain competitive 
by avoiding competition. My Administration 
will therefore continue to resist calls for 
protection and managed trade. To serve the 
interests of all Americans, we must open 
markets here and abroad, not close them. I 
will strongly resist any attempts to hinder 
the free international flows of investment 
capital, which have benefited workers and 
consumers here and abroad. And my Ad- 
ministration will work to reduce existing 
barriers to international investment 
throughout the world. 

My highest trade policy priority is the 
successful completion this year of the cur- 
rent Uruguay Round of negotiations, aimed 
at strengthening and broadening the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). Successful completion of these ne- 
gotiations will expand the world’s gains 
from free and fair trade and raise living 
standards in all nations. 


Looking Ahead 


When I look back on the 1980s, on what 
the American people have accomplished, it 
is with pride. And when I look forward to 
the 1990s, it is with hope and optimism. 
Our excellent economic health will allow us 
to build on the successes of the 1980s as we 
prepare for the next century. Clearly, there 
is much work to be done. But with the 
economic principles and policies that I have 
proposed, I am confident that the United 
States can enjoy strong, sustainable econom- 
ic growth and use the fruits of that growth 
to raise living standards, solve longstanding 
problems, deal with new challenges, and 
make the most of new opportunities. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
February 6, 1990 


Note: The President’s message was printed 
in the report entitled “Economic Report of 
the President.” It was not issued as a White 
House press release. 
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Message to the Congress Reporting 
Budget Deferrals 


February 6, 1990 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report 19 
deferrals of budget authority now totalling 
$2,193,850,000. 

The deferrals affect programs of the De- 
partment of Defense. The details of these 
deferrals are contained in the attached 
report. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
February 6, 1990. 


Note: The attachment detailing the pro- 
posed deferrals will be printed in the “Fed- 
eral Register” of February 14. 


Remarks to United States Troops at the 
National Training Center at Fort Irwin 
in Barstow, California 


February 6, 1990 


Good afternoon, General Bergeron, and 
good afternoon to the men of the 3d Bri- 
gade, the 9th Infantry Division, Motorized, 
from Fort Lewis, Washington, the pilots and 
the airmen of the Tactical Air Command; 
and the opposing force and the observer 
controllers. 

It’s great to be here at this first stop on a 
trip that’s going to take me to San Francis- 
co tomorrow and then to the banks of the 
Missouri in Nebraska and finally to the 
heartland of Ohio on Thursday. I appreciate 
the opportunity to witness firsthand the rig- 
orous training that has made the American 
Army the premier land force in the world 
today. And these realistic battles that you 
wage here in the Mojave Desert forge tacti- 
cal expertise, leadership, and a fighting 
spirit; and that’s what we need. 

No less an authority than General MacAr- 
thur put it this way: “Wars may be fought 
with weapons, but they are won by men. It 
is the spirit of the men who follow and of 
the man who leads that gains the victory.” 
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And I might add that nowhere was this 
more true than in Panama. 

I’m grateful to Secretary [of Defense] 
Cheney and to General Powell [Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff] and the Joint 
Chiefs for their brilliant leadership of Oper- 
ation Just Cause. All Americans are grateful 
and proud of those courageous and patriotic 
young Americans who fought with unwav- 
ering devotion to liberty. Thanks to them, 
yet another country is free. 

Never before has the importance and 
power of training been on more prominent 
display than in Panama. When I ordered 
the U.S. forces into action there last De- 
cember, I didn’t have to call my friend, our 
able Chief of Staff, Carl Vuono, to find out 
whether the Army was ready. I knew that 
the Army was well-trained, prepared to 
carry out any mission, anytime, anywhere. 
And the stunning performance of the Army 
and our other outstanding services more 
than justified my confidence and that of the 
American people. 

Your work here at the NTC reflects the 
state of training throughout the Army: de- 
manding, tough. But whether you are de- 
fending along the Whale or attacking up 
the Valley of Death or polishing gunnery 
skills back at your home station, remember 
that you are—all of you—preparing your- 
selves for combat and, by doing so, making 
a direct and lasting contribution to the pres- 
ervation of peace. 

You know, lasting peace stems from 
strength that is moral and intellectual, eco- 
nomic and military. Lasting peace comes 
from partnership with allies who are reso- 
lute in the defense of liberty. And it comes 
from a determination that makes a fragile 
peace strong, a temporary peace perma- 
nent. And lasting peace is our goal. 

Now I’m sure that, like many Americans, 
you've been following the fascinating meet- 
ing taking place in Moscow. I can speak for 
all Americans when I say we are pleased to 
see Chairman Gorbachev’s proposals to 
expand steps toward political pluralism in 
the Soviet Union. As a free and democratic 
people, Americans will always welcome 
measures which promote the growth of de- 
mocracy. And it’s especially encouraging to 
see anything which might bring the day of 





true democracy a bit closer for the Soviet 
people. 

As we enter the nineties, the United 
States is shaping its military to meet a 
changing international environment, one 
that may be potentially safer, but one that 
will almost surely have its share of uncer- 
tainties and dangers. We see our active 
forces smaller but more agile and flexible— 
well suited and ready for the demands of 
likely contingencies. The events of eastern 
Europe and in the Soviet Union have 
changed our strategic defense posture. I 
have proposed an additional reduction of 
U.S. and Soviet troops in central and east- 
ern Europe to a level of 195,000. At the 
same time, Secretary Cheney has laid out a 
very reasoned and steadfast approach to re- 
ducing military expenditures in the U.S. But 
it is important not to let these encouraging 
changes, political or military, lull us into a 
sense of complacency, nor can we let down 
our guard against a worldwide threat. The 
Soviet Union still does maintain formidable 
forces. Military challenges to democracy 
persist in every hemisphere. America must 
always be prepared to fight for freedom 
and security. When I decide we must use 
military forces to protect American lives 
and interests, I need to know, as I did in 
Panama, that you are ready and you are 
ready now. 

Thousands of dedicated Americans are 
working for peace around the world, at 
Livermore Labs, where I’m going to visit 
tomorrow, to the troops training here at 
NTC to the worldwide alert crews that I'll 
be talking to there at Offutt SAC [Strategic 
Air Command] Headquarters on Thursday. 

I congratulate each of you on your profes- 
sional achievements, your personal commit- 
ment to the defense of America. As I watch 
you train with a “We can, we will” attitude, 
I want to make sure the men and women of 
Old Reliable, Gold Devils, Mung-Ho, Scout 
Out, Always First, Task Force Sabre, Active 
Support, the OPFOR and the OC’s all real- 
ize how very proud and thankful the Amer- 
ican people are. God bless our great coun- 
try, and thank you, colonel. And now back 
to war. 


Note: The President spoke by radio at noon 
from the Communications Room at the 
Training and Feedback Center at Fort 
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Irvin. In his remarks, he referred to Col. A.J. 
Bergeron, commander of the 3d Brigade, 9th 
Infantry Division, and to the following mili- 
tary units present at the Center: Old Reli- 
able, the 9th Infantry Division; the Go 
Devils, the 3d Brigade, 9th Infantry Divi- 
sion; Mung-Ho, the 3d Battalion, 47th Infan- 
try Regiment; Scout Out, the 2d Battalion, 
60th Infantry Regiment; Always First, Com- 
pany C, 2d Battalion, 1st Infantry Regiment; 
Task Force Sabre, 1st Battalion, 9th Cavalry 
Regiment; Active Support, the 99th Forward 
Support Battalion; OPFOR, Operations 


Forces; and OC, observer controllers. Follow- 
ing his remarks, the President watched war 
games at the Center and spoke with some of 
the participants in the battlefield exercise. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee Reporting on the 
Cyprus Conflict 


February 6, 1990 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 

In accordance with Public Law 85-384 
(92 Stat. 739; 22 U.S.C. 2373), I am submit- 
ting to you this bimonthly report on 
progress toward a negotiated settlement of 
the Cyprus question. 

This report covers the 2 months between 
November 1 and December 31, 1989. This 
was a period marked by intensified activity, 
centering on the Secretary General of the 
United Nations, aimed at reconvening the 
stalled Cyprus intercommunal negotiations. 
In mid-November the U.N. Secretary Gen- 
eral invited Cyprus President Vassiliou and 
Turkish Cypriot leader Rauf Denktash to 
meet with him separately in New York. The 
Vassiliou meeting with the U.N. Secretary 
General took place on November 29; the 
meeting between Denktash and the U.N. 
Secretary General occurred on December 
4. At both meetings the U.N. Secretary 
General stressed the importance of a com- 
mitment “to resume talks on a meaningful 
basis,” and then sketched out procedures 
for doing so at a negotiating session in Feb- 
ruary 1990 at which work on an outline for 
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a Cyprus settlement might continue. The 
U.N. Secretary General also suggested that 
ways be found to encourage mutual trust 
and goodwill between the two communi- 
ties. 


These themes were also reflected in the 
required report of U.N. operations in 
Cyprus for the period June 1 to December 
4, 1989, which the U.N. Secretary General 
sent to the U.N. Secretary Council on De- 
cember 7, 1989. In the concluding “obser- 
vations” section of this report (copy at- 
tached), the U.N. Secretary General reaf- 
firmed that “a basis for effective negotia- 
tions exists provided both leaders manifest 
the necessary goodwill and recognize that a 
viable solution must satisfy the legitimate 
interests of both communities.” The U.N. 
Secretary General then went on to express 
the hope that “after further discussions with 
my Special Representative, a way will be 
found whereby both leaders will soon be 
able to inform me of their willingness to 
continue the work agreed to on 29 June 
and proceed as I suggested during my last 
meeting with them.” 


The U.N. Security Council considered the 
Secretary General’s report on December 
14, and the President of the Council, speak- 
ing for all 15 Security Council members, 
including the United States, expressed full 
support for the U.N. Secretary General, 
urged both community leaders to proceed 
as suggested by the U.N. Secretary General 
during their most recent meetings with 
him, and to cooperate in completing work 
on an outline for a settlement. The Presi- 
dent of the Council also urged the two par- 
ties to make a further, determined effort to 
promote reconciliation, including the adop- 
tion of goodwill measures. Finally, he asked 
the U.N. Secretary General to report back 
to the Security Council by March 1, 1990, 
on what progress had been made in resum- 
ing intensive talks and drafting an outline 
of an overall agreement. 


Activities at the United Nations in New 
York were matched by the efforts of the 
U.S. Special Cyprus Coordinator, Nelson 
Ledsky, to promote the resumption of 
meaningful negotiations. The Coordinator 
met separately with Mr. Vassiliou and Mr. 
Denktash in New York. In mid-December, 
he traveled to Cyprus for some 6 hours of 
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separate meetings each with Mr. Vassiliou 
and Mr. Denktash. At each meeting, Mr. 
Ledsky urged the parties to follow the pro- 
cedural suggestions of the U.N. Secretary 
General and return to the negotiating table 
under U.N. auspices without preconditions. 
He also outlined to the two communities a 
series of possible confidence-building meas- 
ures, aimed at fostering bicommunal coop- 
eration in such fields as education, health, 
and economic and social development. He 
suggested that these projects be managed 
by U.N. agencies, with funding coming 
from U.S. assistance monies that had been 
set aside for bicommunal projects. At the 
top of this list was the proposal to examine 
the feasibility of a bicommunal, English-lan- 
guage university for Cyprus. 


The U.S. Coordinator also welcomed ac- 
tions taken both by Cypriot authorities on 
November 15 to prevent a breach of the 
demarcation line and recent relaxation of 
travel restrictions by the Turkish Cypriots. 
He suggested that both sides examine fur- 
ther measures that would promote contact 
and travel between the two parts of the 
island. Both Greek Cypriot and Turkish 
Cypriot authorities agreed to examine with- 
out commitment the concept of confidence- 
building and goodwill measures of the kind 
the U.S. Coordinator had suggested and to 
see whether these were compatible with ef- 
forts to arrive at a negotiated settlement of 
the overall Cyprus problem. We would 
expect discussion of these questions to con- 
tinue in the months ahead. 


Finally, toward the end of December, the 
U.N. Secretary General sent letters to Presi- 
dent Vassiliou and Mr. Denktash proposing 
a meeting in February 1990. It is our expec- 
tation that both sides will attend the meet- 
ing with the U.N. Secretary General in New 
York. 


Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Thomas 
S. Foley, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and Claiborne Pell, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 





Remarks at a Republican Party 
Fundraising Dinner in Los Angeles, 
California 


February 6, 1990 


Thank you, Frank, and Governor Deuk- 
mejian. Duke, always a pleasure to see you. 
To the California State delegation, many of 
whom are here, thank you for coming. And 
it’s great to see our party Chairman Lee 
Atwater with us tonight. He’s doing an out- 
standing job. He plays that rhythm and 
blues—I’d rather hear Vicky Carr sing, but 
nevertheless. [Laughter] And thank you for 
the beautiful rendition of the Star-Spangled 
Banner. Johnny, the honorary mayor of Hol- 
lywood. And all of you who are supporting 
this marvelous effort for our party, headed 
by Frank Visco—and, Frank, thank you for 
the introduction. I see that we have a lot of 
celebrities here tonight. Bob Hope, thank 
you, sir, for your remarks. When I first saw 
this star-studded audience, I thought I'd 
wandered into a Lakers’ game. [Laughter] I 
don’t think there have been so many celeb- 
rities in one place since they used to be 
there at Dodgers Stadium—at Tommy La- 
sorda’s office before they allowed the visi- 
tors—kicked the visitors out of there. 

And, of course, Arnold Schwarzenegger is 
here. He was up visiting Barbara and me 
the other day at Camp David. I call him, 
“Conan the Republican.” And he has taken 
on big job for us as Chairman of this Fitness 
Council, and it’s very, very important—he’s 
taking it seriously. We saw his beautiful 
new daughter up there at Camp David—I 
bent over to kiss her and she tried to 
bench-press me. [Laughter] Where is he? 
Oh, right. Sorry about that. [Laughter] 
That’s when I realized that any kid who has 
her own set of free weights doesn’t need a 
teddy bear. [Laughter] 

Now, there’s one more person I’d like to 
mention tonight, even though he’s ; not 
here—a friend of everybody in this room— 
tonight he’s celebrating his 79th birthday, 
and I would like to simply say, happy birth- 
day, President Reagan, wherever you are, 
and best wishes from all of us. This is my 
first trip out here on behalf of the Califor- 
nia State party. I want to thank all of you 
for the victory that you gave us here on 
election night. Ill never forget the close 
win here. You have my gratitude—Duke, 
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certainly, Governor, you do—and my ap- 
preciation for your hard work and commit- 
ment for a job well-done. 

But tonight, I want to talk to you about 
another job: the job of preparing our great 
country for the future. Last Wednesday, I 
made my first State of the Union address to 
the nation. I covered a lot of ground be- 
cause our country faces diverse challenges 
that will test every American as we enter 
this new decade. Around the world, there 
is, as we’ve heard here tonight, rapid and 
welcome change, as people from Panama to 
Prague strive for democracy. Self-determi- 
nation is contagious. They even want it in 
Malibu, I understand. [Laughter] But mil- 
lions of people are leaping over their volley- 
ball nets to free them. [Laughter] No, but 
seriously—{/aughter|—millions of people are 
looking to America for the hope and en- 
couragement they need as they seek the 
same freedom we have here. Freedom of 
expression, security, and opportunity we 
enjoy. And America will be there to help. 
But if America is to continue its traditional 
leadership role, we’ve got to be competitive 
enough to take on the job, and strong and 
smart enough to do it right. Today—{at this 
point, the President was interrupted by a 
demonstrator]—she’s pretty tough. [Laugh- 
ter and applause] You know, economic 
times are reasonably good and we're enjoy- 
ing the greatest economic expansion in 
peacetime history. But to maintain the 
growth that has provided better lives for 
millions of Americans, we’ve got to make 
sure that America becomes even stronger. 
We've got to invest in our future. 

And first, a sound education for our kids 
must be the first and foremost, and it is. 
And we have proposed the largest educa- 
tion budget in history. But real improve- 
ment in our schools is not simply a matter 
of spending more. It’s a matter of asking 
more of our students, our teachers, our par- 
ents, our schools. And while the Federal 
Government is going to help meet its na- 
tional challenge, the States—the “laborato- 
ries” of democracy, as Justice Brandeis put 
it—will do a much better job than we ever 
can. And that’s why we’ve announced new 
education goals for our country, developed 
working with Governor Deukmejian and 
the other 49 governors. By the year 2000, 
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every child must start school ready to learn 
and we’ve got to increase our high school 
graduation rate to no less than 90 percent. 
And we’re going to make sure that our 
schools’ diplomas mean something. In criti- 
cal subjects—at the 4th, 8th and 12th 
grades—we must assess our students’ per- 
formance. By the year 2000, U.S. students 
must be first in the world in math and sci- 
ence skills. And every American adult must 
be a literate worker and citizen. Every 
school in America must offer the kind of 
disciplined environment needed for our 
kids to learn. And this other goal, every 
school in America must be drug-free. 

Here in California, we’ve designated Los 
Angeles as a “high intensity drug trafficking 
area” to help this great city rid itself of the 
scourge of drugs. And we’ve got to get PCP 
and crack off the streets and out of the 
schools. And it’s time we got more Federal 
resources into the hands of those on the 
front lines. If we are to compete interna- 
tionally, America must be drug-free, well- 
educated and ready to do the job right. 

And there’s another investment we must 
make for the future of this country to keep 
competitive, and I’m talking about R&D, 
research and development. California can 
be proud of its great research institutions. 
Schools like these will dream the dreams 
and create the ideas that form the corner- 
stone of our economic power in the years to 
come. And that’s why our 1991 budget in- 
cludes a record-high $71 billion proposal for 
research and development. And with the 
best young minds of the next generation on 
our side, America will win the research and 
development race. 

Education, a drug-free workplace, and re- 
search and development are part of the mix 
for economic competitiveness. But there’s 
one more important ingredient—and many 
here know this—savings and investment. 
And together, they create jobs and promote 
opportunity for all Americans. And so we’ve 
proposed the Savings and Economic 
Growth Act, which includes our family sav- 
ings account proposal and provisions to 
allow first-time home buyers to make an 
early withdrawal from those IRA’s without 
penalty. And it does one more thing; it pro- 
poses a cut in the rate in the capital gains 
tax. Last year, a majority in both Houses of 
Congress showed their support for this cap- 
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ital gains tax cut. And this year, with your 
help, we'll pass that tax cut to give our 
competitors a run for the money and keep 
the American economy going strong. 

But to remain competitive, government 
must also reflect the new world emerging 
around us—like the National Training 
Center base I’ve just visited in Barstow— 
that Barbara and I were at today, and later 
going to the Strategic Air Command base 
near Omaha. As the nature of the threats to 
the American security change—and they 
are changing—so, too, must our response 
change. Our forces will remain robust, well- 
trained, highly professional but geared to 
the new challenges of the 90s. And I be- 
lieve that we can do that. I’m in a big battle 
in Congress, and Id like to have your sup- 
port to keep reasonable levels of defense. 
I’m not going to miss an opportunity to cut, 
but I want to do it prudently, and I want to 
get something from the other side when we 
do it. 

Finally, one more thought here—kind of 
competitiveness I’d like to talk to you 
about. Let me tell you a story about a 
summer night, 1981, when a group of Cali- 
fornia Democrats sat in a restaurant in Sac- 
ramento with a pencil and a paper, rede- 
signing California’s political landscape. They 
drew what one of them called at the time 
their “contribution to modern art”—it was 
their words. Well, we’ve got a name for it, 
and we call it gerrymandering. Lines were 
drawn across communities, towns, even 
streets into twisted, contorted crazy 
shapes—without the slightest regard for 
either the will of the people or the rules of 
elementary fairness. Since those lines went 
into effect, there have been 135 general 
elections for California’s congressional seats, 
and only once has a seat changed party con- 
trol. 

In 1984, in fact, Republican congressional 
candidates together received more total 
votes than the Democratic candidates and 
yet won nine fewer seats. The 1990 Census 
may, and probably will, give California up 
to seven new congressional seats—meaning 
that nearly one out of every eight Congress- 
men in Washington will represent Califor- 
nia. And all existing California congressional 
district lines will have to be redrawn—this 
time not with pencils in a restaurant, but by 





state-of-the-art advanced computers. The 
time has come for redistricting reform. And 
we've got to end the charade of that Phil 
Burton Democratic gerrymandering that 
has deprived this State of fair representa- 
tion. 

Lvok, unlike the Democrats, we don’t 
need gerrymandering because Republicans 
can win on the issues. You heard Duke say 
it. In fact, we can put the Democrats out of 
business—on the issues. Look at what this 
Governor’s Republican administration has 
accomplished since 1983: the unemploy- 
ment rate was 11, cut to 5.2 percent; 2.7 
million new jobs created in this great State. 
The list keeps growing: 14 new and expand- 
ed prisons open in 1991, education funding 
more than doubled, drug education now in- 
cluded in every school from grades four to 
eight. California now has some of the tough- 
est environmental laws in the nation, with 
thousands of acres of sensitive lands ac- 
quired and preserved. And thanks to 
common-sense policies and strong leader- 
ship, California is better off than it ever has 
been. Let’s keep it that way. Let’s keep it 
Republican, and let’s elect Pete Wilson next 
November to be Governor of this great 
State. 

Unfortunately, Pete couldn’t join us to- 
night. He’s in Washington—a crucial vote in 
the Senate on education. I appreciate his 
work, for he’s a proven winner—and the 
voters know it. And he’s a strong environ- 
mentalist, a leader of the war on drugs, key 
member of our team in the United States 
Senate. And believe me, we'll miss Senator 
Wilson, but come to think of it, I really like 
the sound of Governor Pete Wilson. You 
know Pete will be leading a solid team of 
candidates for State office to victory, and 
with him they’ll be the ones to keep the 
taxes low, the environment clean and the 
economy strong. People say I’m a cautious 
guy, and I can understand that—well, I 
really can’t understand it. I’m going to go 
out on a limb tonight and make a predic- 
tion: 1990 will be a great year for the 
Golden State because Pete Wilson will be 
yc w next Governor. So my plea, in the tra- 
dit-on of Ronald Reagan and George Deuk- 
mejian, let’s keep California great and keep 
it Republican. 

Barbara and I are delighted to be with 
you. Thank you for what you’re doing for 
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this party, thank you for what you’re doing 
for the campaign for Governor and the 
other statewide races. Thank you all, God 
bless you, and God bless the United States 
of America. Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:26 p.m. in 
the L.A. Ballroom at the Century Plaza 
Hotel. In his opening remarks, he referred 
to Frank Visco, chairman of the California 
Republican Party, and Tommy Lasorda, 
manager of the Los Angeles Dodgers. 


Nomination of Admiral Frank B. 
Kelso II To Be Chief of Naval 
Operations 

February 7, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Adm. Frank B. Kelso II, 
USN, to be Chief of Naval Operations. He 
would succeed Adm. Carlisle A.H. Trost, 
whose term expires June 30, 1990. 

Admiral Kelso is presently serving as 
commander in chief, United States Atlantic 
Command and supreme allied commander, 
Atlantic. Previously he was commander in 
chief, U.S. Atlantic Fleet, 1986-1988, and 
commander, 6th Fleet, 1985-1986. Admiral 
Kelso graduated from the U.S. Naval Acade- 
my in 1956. He was born July 11, 1933, in 
Fayetteville, TN. 


Remarks to the Staff of the Lawrence 
Livermore National Laboratory in 
San Francisco, California 


February 7, 1990 


Thank you, Mr. Nuckolls and Dr. Wood, 
of course, Secretary Watkins, our Secretary 
of Energy, in whom I have great confi- 
dence and who is my trusted adviser on 
matters that affect your lives on a day-to- 
day basis. I’m delighted to be here. And I’m 
told that my visit represents a milestone, a 
rare phenomenon: one of the very few 
presentations without a viewgraph. [Laugh- 
ter] 

But before I speak about the programs 
I’ve just seen at Livermore Labs, I want to 
say something about the people here, about 
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your response, actually, in the wake of the 
earthquake back in October. I am told that 
Livermore employees raised over $100,000 
in contributions for disaster relief, and you 
did it in just 2 days. So, I thank all of you 
for your strong commitment to community. 
I think people are beginning to understand 
what I mean when I talk about a Thousand 
Points of Light. And that is a wonderful 
example of how this whole concept works: 
one American pitching in to help another. 
So, you’ve really set a wonderful example. 

It’s very exciting for me to have a chance 
to visit this institution and the people who 
bring it to life. I loved that spontaneous 
welcome when I drove in here—people 
lined up out there. I don’t know how long 
they've been whipped into shape to be 
standing there, but-—(/aughter|—I can tell 
you, it made me feel good anyway. [Laugh- 
ter] So, if you were in line out there some- 
where, thank you for your heroic work. 

Yours are the minds that are rarely at 
rest, sometimes blessed, sometimes bur- 
dened with a flow of ideas that simply 
won't quit. Maybe even when you're out 
fishing or at 3 in the morning when you just 
want to get some sleep—maybe that works 
differently. But like the Bells and the Edis- 
ons and the Tellers before you, your ideas, 
your ability to deliver on them, are Ameri- 
ca’s best. 

The Livermore’s technical prowess is 
well-known, truly remarkable. And I now 
have a better feel for it just from kicking 
the tires and being here for just a few min- 
utes. For nearly 40 years, you’ve been at 
the leading edge of scientific knowledge. 
And I’m delighted that one of the Lab’s 
founders is here today, one of the great 
pioneers in the national security field, lead- 
ing minds in science; and of course I’m talk- 
ing about my friend of longstanding, Dr. 
Edward Teller. Glad to see you, sir. Let me 
thank all of you at the Lab for your role in 
preserving the peace and keeping the 
world stable and America secure. 

You’re aware of the tremendous 
changes—Mr. Nuckolls referred to them— 
that have swept the world over the past 2 
years—past year, actually. In my address to 
the Nation 2 weeks ago, I referred to it as 
the “revolution of ’89,” a remarkable and 
hopeful transition that continues even now. 
What I didn’t mention, and what you also 
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understand, is how the world’s movement 
toward democracy and freedom is a direct 
result of our ability to stand firm in the face 
of threats to stability and peace. 

Just over an hour from now, I’m going to 
be talking to the Commonwealth Club in 
San Francisco, making an address on our 
national security strategy at this time of 
change. But let me say right now that the 
strength of the U.S. nuclear deterrent, de- 
veloped through the effort of our national 
labs and the Department of Energy and 
Department of Defense, has helped to 
guard the peace and freedom so precious to 
all of us. 

Now the labs are also developing technol- 
ogies to strengthen deterrence through stra- 
tegic defenses. Together with strategic 
modernization and arms control, programs 
like SDI, the Strategic Defense Initiative, 
and one of its most promising concepts, 
Brilliant Pebbles, complement our ability to 
preserve the peace into the 1990’s and 
beyond. If the technology I’ve seen today 
proves feasible, and I’m told it looks very 
promising, no war planner could be confi- 
dent of the consequences of a ballistic mis- 
sile attack. The technologies you are now 
researching, developing, and testing will 
strengthen deterrence. 

Even as we work to reduce arsenals and 
reduce tensions, we understand the con- 
tinuing, crucial role of strategic defenses. 
Beyond their contributions to deterrence, 
they underlie effective arms control by di- 
minishing the advantages of cheating. They 
can also defend us against accidental 
launches or attacks from the many other 
countries that, regrettably, are acquiring 
ballistic missile capabilities. In the 1990's, 
strategic defense makes much more sense 
than ever before, in my view. 

So, a vigorous research, development, and 
testing program at our national labs will be 
as crucial as ever, as we adapt both the size 
and shape of our nuclear deterrent. We’re 
working on a significant reduction in arms. 
I think that’s what the world wants. I be- 
lieve in it strongly. But to protect the 
American people, we will settle for nothing 
less than the highest confidence in surviv- 
ability, effectiveness, and safety of our re- 
maining forces. 





The scientific expertise of laboratories 
like Livermore will also serve the national 
interest in other areas, problems like eco- 
nomic competitiveness, education, energy, 
space exploration, waste cleanup, sound en- 
vironmental practices. These will be enor- 
mously important challenges in the future, 
challenges that your skills, your talents— 
those flashes of insight matched with long 
hours of labor—will help us meet squarely 
and well. I’m confident that the Livermore 
Laboratories will be a crucial part of our 
ability to meet the challenges of the new 
decade and the new century. 

So, I came out here to learn, and I also 
came out here to say thank you very much. 
I have a funny feeling that because of the 
nature of the work, it is somewhat underap- 
preciated by the average man on the street 
in our country. But I want to assure you of 
my support. I want to assure you, as Presi- 
dent, of my gratitude for the dedication 
that you bring and, really, the service to 
country that exemplifies the best in Amer- 
ica. 

Thank you all very much for what you’re 
doing. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:35 a.m. in 
the Laboratory’s auditorium. In his opening 
remarks, he referred to John H. Nuckolls, 
Director of the Lawrence Livermore Nation- 
al Laboratory, and Lowell L. Woods, the 
facility’s special studies programs leader. 
Prior to his remarks, the President was 
briefed on the “Brilliant Pebbles” project 
and toured the weapons vault. 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session at a Luncheon Hosted by the 
Commonwealth Club in San Francisco, 
California 


February 7, 1990 


The President. Thank you, Dr. Fink. Mod- 
esty may not be his long suit, but I like the 
introduction. [Laughter] And very candidly, 
I like the pride he takes in his institution, 
and he gave me a good lecture up here as 
to how I should be supportive of these 
smaller and independent colleges. And it 
struck home to me, I'll tell you. 
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Governor Deukmejian, I’m glad to be 
with you, sir. And our Commonwealth Club 
president, Joseph Perrelli, thank you for 
your hospitality. And let me just single out 
our former Secretary of State, George 
Shultz. ’'m honored to see him here and be 
with him. 

I’m going to get in real trouble here, but 
another San Franciscan who has served his 
country at a very high level is now giving of 
his time to work with me on the prestigious 
Science Advisory Committee, and I’m talk- 
ing about your own and my friend, David 
Packard. I’m delighted he’s here. 

And just two more. I’m pleased to see the 
mayor of San Francisco here—Mayor [Art] 
Agnos—delighted to see him. And of 
course, another who I read in the paper 
had re-retired, or was about to re-retire, 
and I’m talking to the former head of the 
World Bank, Tom Clausen, an old friend, 
who I’m delighted to see him here. 

So, I feel encompassed by friends and de- 
lighted to be back for, I think it is, my 
seventh—Joe, seventhP—seventh appear- 
ance before this prestigious group. A few 
minutes ago, I asked a 49’er fan what he 
thought was the turning point in the Super 
Bowl. [Laughter] He said, the national 
anthem. [Laughter] 

Of course not all the recent memories— 
as Art knows—in the Bay area have been 
pleasant ones. I’m sure you remember the 
last time I was here, after this city suffered 
tragedy. And I’m talking about a clutter of 
car wrecks and a flattened freeway and a 
terrible black cloud rising from the Marina 
district. And I know that some damage re- 
mains, and certainly some heartache and 
some hardship. But today I’ve sensed and 
felt something else: renewal. The people of 
the Bay area have stood up and dusted 
themselves off and are rebuilding because 
you came together. And San Francisco will 
be as beautiful and vital as ever. So, I think 
it’s fair to say, from having been here for 
about 45 minutes, San Francisco is back, 
and we can understand that. [Laughter] 

But I’ve come here today to California for 
another reason: to give you a no-nonsense— 
you hardnosed business men and women 
that you are—a straightforward and hopeful 
message about the national security of our 
country. Yesterday at Fort Irwin, I also 
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thanked our men and women in uniform— 
not just because they keep America safe 
and free. But I came to thank them because 
they help to make possible the wonderful 
changes that are sweeping the world. I wish 
every man and woman here could have 
been with me as I talked to the young 
troops out there in the desert. It’s very 
clear why every one of our Joint Chiefs 
keep telling me our services all have the 
finest, most dedicated young men and 
women to ever serve in the uniform of the 
United States. 

And as the threats to our security change, 
su, too, must our defense strategy. In 1986 
defense expenditures consumed 6.3 percent 
of our gross national product. As you know, 
I just submitted my 1991 budget to Con- 
gress, which holds down defense spending 
for the fifth year in a row, down to just 
above 5 percent of gross national product. 
I’m submitting this budget at a time when 
the postwar world that we have known, the 
world that began in 1945, is changing 
before our very eyes. So, to understand 
then where we’re going, let me first review 
where we’ve been and where I think we 
are today. 

The free world’s first generation of post- 
war leaders had the cautionary example of 
their predecessors. They remembered that 
the Great War, the war to end all wars, was 
followed by chaos and conflict. They re- 
membered that visionary statesmen after 
the First World War had tried to limit large 
navies, even outlawed war itself. But soon 
these great hopes faded in the face of un- 
checked aggression, and no pact could pre- 
vent World War II. 

So, by 1945 our leaders had acquired a 
realism, a realism born of bloody experi- 
ence, a pragmatism born of a sober apprais- 
al of the world as it was. And from Harry 
Truman to Ronald Reagan, our strength 
became the world’s shield; our ideals of 
freedom and democracy, the world’s hope. 
We paid dearly for the defense of liberty 
with our national wealth and with many of 
our youngest and bravest. 

And so, over the past 40 years, our lead- 
ers continued to provide for war even as 
they sought peace. It was during the 
Truman administration, in this very city, 
that men and women of great vision and 
high ideals came from around the world to 
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create an assembly of nations. And so, it 
was in San Francisco, 45 years ago, that the 
United Nations was born. Then, as now, the 
United States strove to balance its role as 
peacekeeper with that of peacemaker. We 
helped create the United Nations and 
NATO [North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion]. And we encouraged Soviet change 
even as we thwarted Soviet expansion. 

Those who crafted this new policy had a 
name for it. They called it containment and 
predicted that if we blocked the easy path 
of expansion, the Soviet Union would one 
day have to confront the contradictions of 
its inhumane, illogical system. The purpose 
of containment was not to defeat or humili- 
ate the Soviets. The purpose was to pre- 
serve and extend liberty. The hope was 
someday to see, as George Kennan put it in 
1947, “the gradual mellowing of Soviet 
power.” It took nearly a half a century to 
vindicate this strategy, but we can now see 
the results: today the Cold War is in retreat. 
That is good news, for no sane man or 
woman is nostalgic for the Cold War. 

We’re inspired by this revolution of 1989, 
heartened, for example, to see a man of 
letters and conscience in Prague move from 
prison to the Presidential palace. We are 
heartened to see the Berlin Wall fall, set- 
ting off a shockwave that upended a tyrant 
in Romania. And we're grateful for some- 
thing more. Now, because of our strength 
and that of our allies, now thanks to the 
march of freedom and democracy in East- 
ern Europe, and even in the Soviet Union 
itself, now the prospects for an enduring 
peace are greater than ever before. We can 
now envision a new destiny for the nations 
of the continent: that of a Europe truly 
whole and free. 

We are taking the first steps across a 
bridge begun by others long ago. And it’s a 
bridge that can lead us from seemingly end- 
less conflict to the promise of a lasting 
peace. But no matter how great the prom- 
ise, we must be certain that the bridge is 
secure. As President, every morning I re- 
ceive an intelligence briefing. And I receive 
the best information available to any world 
leader today. Yet the morning news is often 
overtaken by the news that very same 
evening. And the world is moving too fast 
to forecast with absolute certainty what will 





happen next. Our challenge is to manage 
this period of transition from the world of 
today to the world of tomorrow and safe- 
guard the security of America in the proc- 
ess. When it comes to the security of this 
country, I would rather be called cautious 
than I would be called reckless. Our pursuit 
of this promising future must start with an 
understanding of today’s realities. 

Take, for example, our most recent pro- 
posal, warmly received by our allies and 
President Gorbachev. I proposed reducing 
the troop levels on both sides in central and 
eastern Europe to 195,000 troops. That bal- 
ance, that balance encourages the less 
threatening future we envision, and it holds 
great promise. But right now, right now, 
the Soviets still have more than 560,000 
men under arms in central Europe. On the 
issue of strategic weapons, we've made 
progress in the START [strategic arms re- 
duction talks] negotiations. And again, I’d 
like to salute George Shultz for his very 
important part in this. And we now hope to 
slash dramatically the number of strategic 
weapons on both sides. It is these important 
reductions that Secretary [of State] Baker is 
seeking this very day in Moscow. That’s the 
future we envision, and it, too, holds great 
promise. But let us not forget that right 
now the Soviets still have more than 10,000 
strategic weapons. They are modernizing 
them, they have developed two new mobile 
ICBM’s, and their spending on strategic de- 
fense is comparable to their spending on 
strategic offensive forces. 

The President of the United States is the 
Commander in Chief, bound by the Consti- 
tution to defend and protect the United 
States of America. Now, some would have 
me predicate the defense of our people on 
promising but as yet unfulfilled hopes for 
the future. I will not do that. I am deter- 
mined to seek with the Soviets the collater- 
al to implement a new peace. In interna- 
tional terms, collateral means soldiers dis- 
charged, tanks dismantled, nuclear missiles 
demolished, and chemical weapons banned 
from the face of the Earth. Some see our 
measured approach as endangering the 
process of change. I see our approach as 
essential to change, essential to the security 
of this nation, and as the only way to a 
lasting peace. We have shown that Ameri- 
. can resolve can help further Soviet reform. 
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And we’ve shown that American strength is 
the catalyst for arms control. And we’ve 
shown that the idea called America can in- 
spire change. And now we must not let 
impatience, born of euphoria, jeopardize all 
that we hope to achieve in the future. 

First, as Americans have always believed, 
our foremost goal is to prevent another 
world war. To do so, we will still need to 
remain fully engaged. European security, 
stability, and freedom, so tied to our own, 
requires an American presence. Western 
Europeans all want us to stay there—every 
single country—want us to avoid pulling 
back into an uninvolved isolation. I have 
the feeling that when the dust settles, the 
new democracies of eastern Europe will 
feel exactly the same way. We must remain 
in Europe as long as we are needed and 
wanted. And the prospect of globai peace, 
therefore, depends on an American forward 
presence. 

Second, we will, of course, continue to 
reduce the likelihood of nuclear war. And 
that’s why I will vigorously pursue the 
START talks with the Soviet Union. But 
arms control and strategic modernization 
are not competing strategies. Rather, they 
can work together to make the world a 
safer place. Just this morning, I went out 
and visited Lawrence Livermore Labs and 
met those visionary men and women who 
strive to make a nuclear strike on our coun- 
try, whether from a nuclear superpower or 
some renegade nation or terrorist group, 
even more unlikely than it is today. And if 
the technology I have seen today proves 
feasible—and it looks very promising—no 
aggressor could be confident of the success 
of a ballistic missile attack. And that’s what 
deterrence is all about. 

And let’s be clear: This purely defensive 
concept doesn’t threaten a single person 
anywhere in the world, the life of a single 
person anywhere in the world. God forbid, 
if it ever had to be used, it would be used 
against missiles, not against people. When 
some complain of the cost of developing 
such technologies, they should first consider 
the cost of not doing all we can to deter 
conflict and protect the cities and the citi- 
zens of America. And that’s why I will seek 
to persuade the Soviets, through our de- 
fense-in-space talks, that, in fact, greater re- 
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liance on strategic defenses will contribute 
to a safer world. 

Now let me now tell you something about 
the strategy behind our 1991 defense 
budget. First, new threats are emerging 
beyond the traditional East-West antago- 
nism of the last 45 years. These contingen- 
cies must loom larger in our defense plan- 
ning. Remember the threats of Libyan and 
Iranian terrorism. And remember the lib- 
eration of Grenada and Panama. And re- 
member the dedication of our American 
servicemen on duty in the Persian Gulf 2 
years ago, safeguarding not only the flow of 
oil—safeguarding the flow of oil to the in- 
dustrial democracies—but an action also 
welcomed by many small nations over there 
who were afraid that the Iran-Iraq war 
would adversely affect their own freedom. 

And remember, too, that there are more 
than 15 countries in the world that will 
have developed ballistic missiles by the end 
of the decade—15 countries, many with 
chemical and biological capabilities. Nuclear 
weapons capabilities are proliferating, much 
to my regret and the regret of everybody 
here. And inevitably, high-tech weapons 
will fall into the hands of those whose 
hatred of America and contempt for civil- 
ized norms is well-known. We will continue 
to work hard to prevent this dangerous pro- 
liferation. But one thing is certain: We must 
be ready for its consequences. And we will 
be ready. 

Then there are the narco-gangsters that 
concern us all, already a threat to our na- 
tional health and spirit. Now they are 
taking on the pretensions of a geopolitical 
force—whole new force to effect change— 
and they must be dealt with as such by our 
military: in the air, on the land, and on the 
seas. 

Clearly, in the future, we will need to be 
able to thwart aggression: repel a missile or 
protect a sealane or stop a drug lord. We 
will need forces adaptable to conditions ev- 
erywhere. And we will need agility, readi- 
ness, sustainability. We will need speed and 
stealth. And we will need leadership. 

In short, we must continue to deter both 
a global war and limited conflicts in new 
conditions. And for this reason, we doubly 
need to continue the modernization of our 
forces. I pray that it will not be my sad duty 
to commit American fighting men again 
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into combat. But if I do, on my watch, the 
lives of American fighting men will not be 
shortchanged. 

As I mentioned, just yesterday I visited 
the National Training Center at Fort Irwin, 
near Barstow, where our fighting forces 
prepare for action. It was at this very base 
that we trained many of our troops who 
fought with such distinction in Panama. 
And they were courageous. But being pre- 
pared is also the best way to ensure that 
wars are prevented. And after seeing our 
men and women again and talking with 
them, they are indeed up to the challenges 
of the future. 

You know, I once read that Khrushchev 
once spoke to the Commonwealth Club for 
3 hours. [Laughter] Perhaps he began this 
speech with these words: “Let me make 
just a few brief observations before taking 
your questions.” [Laughter] 

So, I will get to my final concern: how all 
this change in our defense budget affects us 
at home. Many speak of the peace dividend. 
Few discuss the short-term cost of peace. 
There will be costs as we cross the bridge to 
a better future—for dislocated industries 
and workers, for communities—painful per- 
sonal adjustments to be made. But America 
has always been willing to pay the price of 
peace. I know that some of the bases that 
have been proposed for cutbacks are in this 
area, just as many of them are in my home 
State of Texas. But let me state right here 
and now: there have been no politics in 
these proposals. Some talk about bases in 
Democratic districts here. Well, they’re also 
in the same State as a great Republican 
Governor over here. I ask Congress to join 
me in a spirit of fairness. Longstanding crit- 
ics of defense spending should not turn 
around and block the closing of a base in 
their home district. There’s something just a 
little bit ironic about certain Members of 
Congress whose philosophy seems to be: 
make deep cuts, but be sure to cut in some- 
body else’s State or somebody else’s district. 
And we can’t have that anymore. This is too 
important. I can’t accept that. The taxpay- 
ers deserve better, and so do those affected 
by our decisions. So let me assure you: If a 
base closes, it doesn’t close Federal concern 
and commitment. 





You know civilians who are laid off will 
receive top priority for placement in other 
DOD [Department of Defense] positions. 
The Homeowner’s Assistance Program will 
protect military and civilian personnel from 
falling real estate prices. And the Office of 
Economic Adjustment will work with com- 
munities to develop powerful new econom- 
ic assets, new ways to use old bases. The 
Bible speaks of beating swords into plow- 
shares. We’re transforming military runways 
into municipal airports, and military bases 
into industrial parks and community col- 
leges, and missile hangars into factories. 

I don’t know how the pruning hook busi- 
ness is going out there, but we may go back 
into that too, cast them into pruning hooks. 
You know, I know the American people will 
support these measures for a continued 
strong defense. My travels around this 
country tell me that. But to have the means 
to negotiate reductions and ensure peace, I 
will need the support, the cooperation, and 
consultation of Congress. We can now envi- 
sion a time when the world is more secure 
than ever; when all the competitive in- 
stincts of modern man will be diverted to 
commerce, even to football. 

You know, I started joking about the 
49’ers winning the Super Bow! during the 
national anthem. But it’s not how many 
passes Joe Montana completed, it’s that he 
knew better than to rest on his laurels at 
the beginning of the fourth quarter. So, so 
should we. I will work with Congress to 
build a bridge to a more secure world. And 
if we work together, then peace itself will 
be the greatest dividend of all. 

Thank you for inviting me to San Francis- 
co. And God bless you all. 


Strategic Defense Initiative 


Q. Having reviewed SDI at Livermore 
Lab today, do you support moving ahead 
with the project? 

The President. Yes, | do. And our budget 
calls for that. And again, I would remind 
the critics that it is defensive; that the sci- 
ence and technology from it will benefit not 
just this concept of a reasonably priced way 
of intercepting somebody else’s missile, 
whether it’s from a major power or from 
some renegade hand, but that the science 
will benefit, I believe, the environment. I 
believe it has enormous potential for other 
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uses. I feel more strongly about that than 
when I went to Livermore. 


Defense Spending 


Q. Will the expected troop reductions 
bring about a savings that can be used to 
offset the increased cost in strategic arms? 

The President. Yes, and I hope that there 
will not be a greatly increased cost in stra- 
tegic arms. The Soviets have modernized. 
They’ve modernized their systems, and we 
have not yet. But I would hope that the 
resulting reductions in the strategic arms, 
which I am pledged to and which I will 
work for, will have beneficial effect on and 
will result in savings. 

You see, I am convinced that if politics of 
international change are handled correctly 
and if things go more forward, we will 
eventually have far lower levels of spend- 
ing. But I’ve spelled out for you here why I 
think that should be approached in a very 
prudent manner. 


Trade and Competitiveness 


Q. With the recent events in Eastern 
Europe, do you think we should now again 
prepare for a world economic struggle 
rather than be preparing unnecessarily for a 
military struggle? 

The President. Well, I wouldn’t necessari- 
ly shift priorities. I’ve told you the priority I 
place on defense. But when it comes to 
competitiveness of the United States, we 
should be struggling with that on the front 
burner right now. And I think we are. And 
that’s one of the reasons I increased dra- 
matically R&D spending in our budget. It’s 
one of the inevitable byproducts of a better 
education system. It’s why we're putting 
more emphasis on math and science. It’s 
why I’m imposing on great scientists like 
David Packard and others to give us the 
advice on how we can become more com- 
petitive. It’s why my trade negotiator, Carla 
Hills [U.S. Trade Representative], and our 
Secretary of Commerce [Robert A. Mos- 
bacher] are doing their level best to con- 
vince people that if we are going to have 
free trade that has to be fair trade. 

And so, this competition on the economic 
front is big. It’s going to get even bigger, in 
my view:*And we've got an enormous job to 
do—not just the Federal Government. We 
can’t do this. Many businesses have already 
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moved into much more—in the sense of 
quality product—moved much more into 
the sense of automation and modernization. 
So, it is a national goal that we be more 
competitive, but it can’t wait until we get 
our defense program in line. It’s right now. 
It’s urgent. 

And let me just throw in one, Joe, on the 
success of the Uruguay trade round, for 
those who are a little more technically ori- 
ented than some. The success of this Uru- 
guay trade round is very, very important to 
our ability to enhance the rest of the world 
and ourselves by free trade. But we’ve got 
some big barriers out there. We’ve got 
some problems we have to overcome. 


Budget Deficit 


Q. Can you pledge that a certain amount 
of dollars from armament reduction be 
transferred as a reduction in the debt? 

The President. No, I can’t pledge that, 
but I am pledged to get the deficit down in 
accordance with the Gramm-Rudman tar- 
gets. We will have that if we get our way 
with Congress, which doesn’t exactly do 
things the way I want, I’ve found out. 
[Laughter] But if we get that done, I stated 
in my State of the Union Message that that 
should be an objective and to move right 
irtto it, the minute we are in balance, which 
would be in 3 years. Now, I expect there 
will be a lot of pressure on. You hear pres- 
sure today on what is referred to alluring as 
a “peace dividend.” And it appeals to me. 
There are things that I’d love to be able to 
say: We can put a little more in this re- 
search, or we can help this homeless person 
a little more, or whatever it is. The pres- 
sures will be on, but I think that it would be 
a very good thing to do because as a grand- 
parent of 12 I must confess, like a lot of 
people here, you feel that we are burdening 
the generations to come with a debt that 
does nothing but click off at the beginning 
of each year an enormously high and even 
higher rate of interest that we’re pledged— 
interest account that we’re pledged to pay 
on the national debt. So, yes, as I said in the 
State of the Union, that’s what I want to do. 


Defense Policy 


Q. If the Soviet Union and others in the 
Warsaw Pact substantially scale back their 
military commitment, doesn’t the U.S. run 
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the risk of moving in the opposite direction 
of the worldP Are we prepared to stand 
alone? 

The President. No, because I think as I 
mentioned to you earlier—and this is the 
truth—our allies want us involved. They 
don’t want to see us decouple or delink 
from Europe. They see the changes and 
welcome them. All the allied leaders—and I 
talk to the leaders of NATO [North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization] on a fairly regular 
basis—they see and welcome the change, 
but they do not want to see the United 
States pull back into what would be per- 
ceived worldwide as some kind of a neo- 
isolationist decoupling. 

And I am not suggesting that we can’t 
save money; indeed, we will. If our propos- 
al—the proposal that I put forward—is ac- 
cepted by the Soviets and we negotiate out 
all the details and get a CFE, conventional 
force agreement, as we are proposing, I 
think we will see substantial savings that 
are made by the—what do you call itP— 
suddenly gone blank—in terms of when you 
bring a guy back and he no longer is in the 
army. [Laughter] But it’s not just transfer- 
ring: it’s a question of having fewer troops 
on both sides. And that will inevitably result 
in some savings. 

So, we’re aware that there’s a chance to 
save, but it is not that we are going to be 
swimming against the tide with our Europe- 
an allies. And as I said in the speech—and I 
recognize his question—didn’t indicate the 
guy that asked the question was asleep, he 
probably wrote the question before the 
speech, I hope. [Laughter] But what I also 
said is that I hope and believe that many of 
the new fledgling democracies in Eastern 
Europe are going to welcome a stabilizing 
presence on the part of the United States. 
Now, some will say that’s sacrificing. And I 
say, no, it is in our interest because we 
provide a certain stability that wouldn’t be 
there if we, the United States, weren’t 
there. 


Conservation 


Q. Do you see the freedom of the Com- 
munist country as a threat to the globe? 
That is, if they all want the comforts we 
have, will we use up the resources of our 
Earth at an even greater rate? 





The President. No. 1 think there’s an en- 
vironmental awareness in the world today 
that is encouraging. I will readily concede 
there are some in what is known as the 
Third World—I’m not thinking so much as 
the evolution of Eastern Europe into the 
arms of democracy—but I think there’s a 
feeling in some Third World countries: 
Don’t you big guys from the United States 
who have raped, pillaged, and plundered 
the environment now come and tell us 
what we can’t do. We understand that, but 
we've got to work with them and share our 
tremendously advanced technology, existing 
technology, as we work to find even greater 
technological breakthroughs to protect the 
environment. 

But I don’t think you’re going to neces- 
sarily see that is because of the evolution of 
Iron Curtain countries into growing—hope- 
fully, growing democracies. I think there’s 
an awareness now in Europe about the 
need to have sound international environ- 
mental practice based on science—not on 
myth but on science. 


German Reunification 


Q. As Eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R. 
progress toward democracy, do you foresee 
any potential military alliances being 
formed that could threaten the free world, 
such as a united Germany and Japan? 

The President. No, 1 don’t. And I think 
everybody that’s interested in foreign af- 
fairs, I'm sure, has an opinion one way or 
another as to what happens on the reunifi- 
cation of Germany. But I think that can 
be—well, let me recite, just as background, 
the U.S. position, which is self-determina- 
tion—and this is the NATO position—self- 
determination. And then when it comes to 
borders, I believe Helsinki says no alter- 
ation in borders without agreement of the 
parties. So, that gives you a rather stable 
framework. 

Now, you can read every day about the 
rapidity of change and what might happen 
in terms of German reunification. But I 
think it can be managed in such a way that 
it will not be a threat to Western Europe or 
to what was termed in the question, I think, 
the free world. And when I hear both West 
German Foreign Minister Mr. Genscher 
and West German Chancellor Kohl talking 
about a Germany that remains tied into 
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NATO in some way—maybe not a NATO in 
exactly the same form it is—but that’s en- 
couraging. That’s encouraging. 


Soviet Role in the Middle East 


Q. In the past, smaller countries used to 
play the U.S. versus the U.S.S.R. to get mili- 
tary and economic aid. Now that relations 
have improved with the U.S.S.R., and if we 
can anticipate continued improvement, 
what are the chances of the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. working together to solve some of 
the world’s problems, such as the Middle 
EastP 

The President. Better, far better. And I 
think there’s certain things that the Soviet 
Union could do that would facilitate their 
role as a catalyst for peace in the Middle 
East. One of them would be to assist more, 
through transportation—direct flights—for 
Soviet Jews wishing to leave the Soviet 
Union to go to Israel. I think that would 
send a sign that their interest in the Middle 
East is not just on the side of—what hereto- 
fore has been the side of the more radical 
states in the area. So, they can do some- 
thing like that. I’d like to see them normal- 
ize diplomatic relations with the State of 
Israel. I think that would be helpful. But I 
would think that as the Soviet Union 
evolves in a more democratic fashion that 
some of the concerns we’ve had in the past 
will be lessened. 

So, I wouldn’t say that at some point they 
wouldn’t have a useful role. I’ve cited two 
areas where I think they can have a useful 
role in building credibility not just with the 
State of Israel but with other states as well. 
So, let’s hope that they can do something. 


Soviet Reforms 


Q. How can we help Mr. Gorbachev in 
his quest for a unification of his country, in 
demonstration of his country? 

The President. I think we can avoid doing 
dumb things. [Laughter] And that’s my cau- 
tious approach. You know, he’s facing some 
enormously difficult internal problems. And 
you may have noted that I have been— 
hopefully on behalf of most the people in 
our country—supporting perestroika. When 
for a few months into our Presidency— 
mine—why, people wondered: What does 
he really care? Does he understand these 
changes? Does he really mean it when he 
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says, I support perestroika? I do, and glas- 
nost, the openness concept, as well. 

But in the last press conference or so—a 
couple of them, maybe—I referred to sup- 
port for Gorbachev. And I have felt that he 
has handled some extraordinarily complicat- 
ed internal problems, problems inside the 
Soviet Union, with a certain restraint and 
finesse that I think demonstrates a real 
commitment to peaceful change. The last 
thing I think any United States citizen 
needs to do when you have the Central 
Committee meeting is to try to fine-tune it 
from San Francisco or Washington as to 
how they ought to conduct themselves. 
[Laughter] So, I want to be very careful 
about picking winners and losers or saying 
how they ought to do things. 

But I do think that, generally speaking, it 
is in our interest to support perestroika. 
And I will say again: I think Mr. Gorbachev 
has shown a considerable restraint. And 
frankly, the dealings that I’ve had with him 
here, and then on the sidelines when 


George [George Shultz, former Secretary of 
State] and President Reagan were dealing 
with him, is that he’s a man who you can 
talk to; he’s quite open in his negotiations. 


He damn sure will tell you if he doesn’t 
agree with you. [Laughter] I mean, you're 
not under any doubt about that. [Laughter] 
But it’s a new approach. I mean, it’s very 
different than dealing with some of the pre- 
vious Soviet leaders. 

So, I'm not here to anoint or try to 
shape the deliberations of the Central Com- 
mittee proceedings in the Soviet Union— 
this very day, or that will commence again 
tomorrow, maybe. But I do think that 
there’s an awful lot to be hopeful about 
there because I find we can talk quite 
openly. And I’m looking forward to a 
summit meeting. I don’t know why all 
meetings have to be called summits. 
[Laughter] We tried to call the Malta meet- 
ings something else, and it lasted for about 
2 days. [Laughter] And I mean it, because I 
think summit projects the idea that you 
have to have some massive breakthrough, 
or else you disappoint the rest of the world. 
And I’ve changed my thinking on this. I 
think maybe communications where you 
don’t have to do that is better. And that’s 
why I was on the phone with him the other 
day on a couple of matters. So, I’m optimis- 
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tic about our dealings with him, but I 
cannot predict and nor can any of you, with 
any degree of accuracy, exactly what’s 
going to happen inside the Soviet Union. 


Chairman Gorbachev of the Soviet Union 


Q. Please comment on Mikhail Gorba- 
chev’s nomination for the Nobel Peace 
Prize. 

The President. Yd hate to say I wasn’t 
aware of it, but I wasn’t aware of it. 
[Laughter] And I don’t follow those pro- 
ceedings too closely. [Laughter] But I’ve 
told you I would salute the man for his 
adherence to peaceful change in Eastern 
Europe. I mean that, I think, is dramatic 
and, I think, worthy of a positive note. But 
far be it for me to try to influence the gurus 
that decide who wins a Nobel Prize. 
[Laughter] 


War on Drugs 


Q. As far as the issue of drug trafficking 
goes and the world drug problem, could 
you please address the issue of whether or 
not military forces will be used in a more 
direct way in the enforcement of interna- 
tional drug traffic? 

The President. No, not in a more direct 
way. Military forces have been used over 
the years. The arrest power rests with the 
Coast Guard. The coastguardsmen can be 
aboard naval vessels. But we have an inter- 
diction network that is manned and operat- 
ed by our military. But what the question 
implies to me at least, of a quantum leap 
forward in terms of this—I don’t know. 

One of the things I have felt is that some- 
times the military says, Well, we can’t un- 
dertake this mission or that because of read- 
iness. It is my view that sometimes an exer- 
cise that results in the interdiction of air- 
craft coming into this country on an illegal 
mission is a good mission and should not be 
detracted from the readiness. So, I think 
that we’re always looking at the mission of 
the military in this regard, but I don’t want 
to give the military more arrest powers. | 
think we’ve got a very proper justice 
system in this country. I do think that they 
can be extraordinarily useful, and have 
been, in interdiction and in working with 
countries that want their cooperation. 

Q. Are you prepared to use troops in the 
United States to enforce the laws against 





drug consumption, to cut down on the 
demand which entices the supply? 

The President. Well, not to cut down on 
the demand. I don’t think that’s a function 
of the U.S. military. We have police powers 
in this country; they are properly defined; 
and that should not, in my view, be altered. 

Q. There are many questions that ask 
why do you find it necessary 

The President. The demand—let me be 
sure—the demand side really relates also to 
education, to people: This is bad; you should 
not do this. We’ve condoned things in this 
country that we should have condemned 
long ago in terms of narcotics. 


Drug Summit in Cartagena, Colombia 


Q. There are several questions that have 
asked why do you find it necessary to phys- 
ically go to Colombia? 

The President. Well, let me explain that 
to you because I think it’s on the minds of a 
lot of people. I went to a barbecue in Bee- 
ville, Texas—{laughter|—and there were 
800 people there—not quite this big a mob. 
And I thought, well, these people are doing 
this to welcome me back to south Texas. 
And I decided I would shake hands with 
everybody there. We politicians are all 
alike, you know—go out there and shake 
hands. Art, you know how that is. [Laugh- 
ter] So, out I went. And I think about 15 
percent of them at that point said, Hey, you 
know, we’re hoping you don’t do this. 

Let me explain it to you. In the first 
place, I am not going to do something 
stupid or macho. [Laughter] I love—the guy 
they used to call timid is now “macho man” 
or something. [Laughter] It has nothing to 
do with that; it doesn’t have anything to do 
with personal. It has a lot to do with the 
support for a courageous leader in Colom- 
bia. 

And I believe, and I think this goes for 
those who have the responsibility of pro- 
tecting any President of the United States, 
that the security of the President can be 
protected on this naval base, a place where 
the man has his own home that is cut off 
from the mainland except by one entrance. 

And I don’t want to send a signal on your 
behalf or my behalf that the United States 
says to this great President, Look, our Presi- 
dent can’t come there, even though we 
think the security can be guaranteed; and 
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thus push him, perhaps inadvertently, to 
make a kind of deal that he has resisted 
making with these narco traffickers. 

I talked to a foreign leader the other day 
from South America, and he agrees with 
this rationale. So, it isn’t whimsical or a 
desire to be in harm’s way. I think we’ve 
got good arrangements, and I think it is 
good sound antinarcotic policy to support 
President Barco [of Colombia], who is doing 
an awful lot to protect our kids from the 
scourge of narcotics. 


War on Drugs 


Q. There are claims that the removal of 
General Ortega will improve our efforts at 
interdicting international drug trafficking. 
Do you agree with this? 

The President. Yes, | do, because there’s 
some symbolism there. And just as I think 
the extradition of Carlos Lehder and the 
Colombians’ pursuit of the drug lord that 
was recently killed down there in battle in 
Colombia—those things help, because if 
they see major participants, traffickers 
going about their life without threat, why, I 
just think it sends the wrong signal. 


Mexico-U.S. Relations 


Q. Since the Panama invasion, have our 
relations with Mexico improved? 

The President. Yes. And I'll tell you one 
thing that was good. Our Secretary of the 
Treasury [Nicholas F. Brady] went down 
there—I don’t know whether you saw it on 
Sunday—and signed with President Salinas, 
the very fine young President of Mexico, an 
agreement on Third World debt. I think 
that was a good sign. 

Look, I think I know enough about this 
hemisphere to know that anytime a United 
States force is used in Central America, or 
wherever else in this hemisphere, there are 
going to be concerns built on a foundation 
of history that concern our friends and 
those who are less friendly to us in this 
hemisphere. But I’ve explained as best I 
can, through letter and by phone, to these 
leaders why we acted the way we did. 

I will tell you that I am convinced not 
only is the relationship with Mexico good 
and is it strong, I see nothing but making it 
even better. And I’m going to work at that 
because Mexico—we must not take for 
granted the fact that we have marvelously 
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strong allies to our north and friends to our 
south. Sometimes, blessed as we are by our 
own geography, we forget that. And there 
could be an inclination to neglect our 
neighbors, and I don’t want to do that. And 
I can’t tell you that there has been no 
strains, but I think some of what you’ve 
been reading about South American reac- 
tion has been overstated. And I base that on 
some contact with the individual leaders in 
this hemisphere. But it’s an exciting hemi- 
sphere. This hemisphere can be, in the next 
couple of years, totally democratic. We 
must not neglect it. 

So, if somebody disagrees with me on 
Panama and South America or Central 
America, that just redoubles my desire to 
make it right, make them understand that 
the President of the United States is going 
to protect American life, make them under- 
stand that 92 percent of the people in 
Panama support what I did, make them un- 
derstand that democracy now has a chance, 
and make them understand that we’re 
going to assist that democracy. Once I do a 
better job of that, I think any last concerns 
about what happened there will be laid to 
rest. 


General Noriega of Panama 


Q. Why are we wasting time with Nor- 
iega when he cannot possibly receive a con- 
stitutionally fair trial without compromising 
national securityP Why not send him to 
exile in a country willing to take him? 
[Laughter] 

The President. Well, the line is not very 
long for one thing. And secondly—{laugh- 
ter}—secondly, look, I would just disagree 
with the person writing the question that 
the given is he can’t get a fair trial. Of 
course he can get a fair trial. And we’ve 
seen that over and over again in highly con- 
troversial cases. And so, our justice system 
that bends over backwards to be fair will, 
indeed, acquit itself well in this case. 

Q. Is your administration 

The President. And should. The man’s en- 
titled to a fair trial. 


U.S. Support of Foreign Governments 


Q. Is your administration prepared to 
accept governments you dislike, even if 
they carry their public support, such as the 
Sandinistas in Nicaragua? 
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The President. Please define acceptance. 
[Laughter] I mean, my aspiration is to help 
and assist those countries in this hemisphere 
that want to walk down democracy’s road— 
freedom, democracy, the very changes that 
we see coming forward in Eastern Europe. 
Who would have thought we’d be talking 
about trying to assist Czechoslovakia a year 
ago? Or Romania? Or some of these other 
countries? So, I don’t think we can dictate 
exactly what kind of system somebody else 
has, It’s not our business, particularly if they 
have free and certifiably fair elections. But 
I think one’s inclination is to help those 
who have the same reverence for democra- 
cy and freedom that we have. 


Education Reform 


Q. You stated in your State of the Union 
Address that you wish to improve education 
and to implement the goal of best by the 
year 2000. How do you plan to implement 
your goal of having our graduates be the 
best by the year 2000? 

The President. Well, we have a sound 
program, what I call the Education Excel- 


lence Act, before the Congress today. It’s 


complex legislation, but I want to see it 
passed. Probably get amended, probably get 
changed, but it challenges people to think 
anew. We’ve gotten the Governors together 
in a Governors conference that was more 
than just frill. What it did was get—agree to 
set national goals. And in the speech the 
other night, I spelled out four of the nation- 
al goals that the Governors have agreed 
should be national. And they themselves 
will get to work and redouble their efforts 
in their States and try to encourage the 
localities to implement the program that 
we've spelled out. 

But let me be careful here, because it 
isn’t the role of the Federal Government to 
do this alone. It can’t do it. Seven percent 
of the educational spending in this country 
is Federal. And the rest, for very under- 
standable and, I think, wonderful reasons, 
belong at the State and local level or pri- 
vate educational institution level. 

And so, we can exhort; we can push for 
the kind of legislation; we can push for im- 
plementation of the national goals through 
the use of the bully pulpit in the White 
House. And then we’ve got to encourage 





the Governors and the local school boards 
and our teachers, when it comes to alterna- 
tive certification and all of these things, to 
think anew. And we can do this. But we’re 
trying to put some emphasis on things like 
math and science, so we can guarantee our 
ability to compete in the future. But the 
Federal Government isn’t going to do it 
alone. It wouldn’t be good, either, for the 
Federal Government to try to do it alone. 


The First Lady 


Q. President Bush, this is your last ques- 
tion. And before I ask the question, I wish 
to remind our audience to please remain 
seated until President Bush and Governor 
Deukmeijian have left the room. This is a 
summary of many different questions that 
I’ve received, President Bush, and that is: 
Where is Mrs. Bush, and how is she? 
[Laughter] 

The President. 1 know you'll never be- 
lieve this, but I’m getting a terrible inferior- 
ity complex. [Laughter] She’s fine. And we 
both have something in common now—the 
vision thing—because she has this eye prob- 
lem. But she is doing very well. There is no 
hidden agenda to her health. And today she 
is down as one of the Thousand Points of 
Light, which she’s been for a long time, 
helping on literacy in southern California. 
And Ill meet her tonight in Omaha. But 
she’s doing just great, and thank you for 
asking about her. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:35 p.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the San Francisco 
Hilton Hotel. He was introduced by Joseph 
Fink, president of Dominican College and 
quarterly chairman of the Commonwealth 
Club. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the President’s Remarks to the 
Commonwealth Club in San Francisco, 
California 


February 7, 1990 


In the President’s reference to [West 
German] Chancellor Kohl and Foreign Min- 
ister Genscher today, he meant that Germa- 
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ny would remain as a member of NATO 
[North Atlantic Treaty Organization], but 
NATO may have a changing mission. This 
changing mission, involving an increased 
political role for NATO, was discussed in 
Brussels following the Malta summit. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the Presidential Election Monitoring 
Commission on Nicaragua 


February 7, 1990 


Senator Richard Lugar, cochairman of the 
Presidential Election Monitoring Commis- 
sion on Nicaragua, has announced this after- 
noon that the refusal by the Government of 
Nicaragua to issue visas to the entire group 
has prevented the Commission from carry- 
ing out its functions. We are disappointed 
that Sandinista stonewalling has brought 
this about. The President’s bipartisan Com- 
mission reflects the full spectrum of opinion 
in the Congress on Nicaraguan issues and is 
universally regarded to be fair and impar- 
tial. It is hard to understand why a govern- 
ment that claims to be committed to a free 
and fair election would fear permitting such 
a group.to observe the electoral campaign 
and balloting. 

Nicaragua’s refusal to permit official U.S. 
observers chosen by the President, in con- 
sultation with the Congress, follows a series 
of other actions which bring into question 
the Sandiniste ommitment. These include 
continued violence and coercion against op- 
position activists, imbalance in access to the 
media, and the use of state resources to 
help the Sandinista candidates. Politically 
motivated delays by the Sandinistas to dis- 
bursement of nonpartisan campaign funds 
to the opposition for such activities as voter 
registration and election monitoring have 
forced cancellation or curtailment of critical 
election-support programs. These funds, 
which were approved by the U.S. Congress, 
have the sole objective of facilitating the 
conduct of an open campaign in which the 
maximum number of Nicaraguans can par- 
ticipate, vote in a secret ballot, and have 
their vote honestly counted. 

We believe that a free and fair election 
and Nicaraguan adherence to its other com- 
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mitments under the Esquipulas process 
offer the possibility for a stable peace in 
Nicaragua and for improved relations with 
the United States. The United States Gov- 
ernment has undertaken a policy for the 
last year, on a bipartisan basis, which has 
aimed at doing all that is possible to en- 
hance that possibility. Sandinista actions 
thus far are troubling, but we continue to 
remain hopeful that the desire of the Nica- 
raguan people for full freedom will prevail. 


Remarks at a Fundraising Breakfast for 
Governor Kay Orr in Omaha, Nebraska 


February 8, 1990 


The President. Thank you all. It’s sure 
nice’ to be back. Thank you, thank you. 
Thank you very, very much. Kay, thank you 
so much. And to P J., the mayor, delighted 
to be with you, sir. I remember sitting in 
that Oval Office just before you were elect- 
ed. I liked his confidence; I liked his 
strength. And he’s doing a great job. I want 
to salute our congressional delegation. I 
don’t think Virginia or Doug are here 
today, but they’re doing a superb job in 
Washington, steadfast in support of the 
principles Kay just was enunciating. 

I’m delighted to see my friend and, in a 
sense, mentor, your former Governor, Char- 
lie Thone, way down here, and a good 
friend he is, and great Governor he was for 
this State. And then I salute Norm Riffle 
and Duane Acklie, Sallie Folsom. I’m espe- 
cially pleased to have our [Republican] na- 
tional chairman out here, Lee Atwater, who 
is doing a superb job for the party all across 
this country. The national committee has 
never been stronger. 

And, of course, my friend and the future 
Senator, Hal Daub. I’ve worked with him; I 
know him well. His wife was extremely 
active in supporting me in the early days of 
the last campaign. And I’m grateful to both 
of them. And I know he’ll make a fine Sena- 
tor. Hal, good luck to you. 

I’m delighted to be here at this relatively 
early morning breakfast. It reminds me of 
the time I told our oldest grandkid that the 
early bird gets the worm. He says, “I think 
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I'll sleep in and have pancakes.” [Laughter] 
You know how these 12-year-olds are. 

Well, this morning, appropriately, we’re 
going with Special K—and, yes, in honor of 
a very special woman who has come a long 
way since she first worked for the Republi- 
can Party in—I don’t want to date you, 
Kay—but I’m told it was 1963. And she’s 
gone from ringing doorbells to making his- 
tory—the great Governor of the State of 
Nebraska, Kay Orr. And I am so proud to 
be with her today. And a confession: we’ve 
known each other since 1976. I wanted to 
come here, and so did Barbara, to personal- 
ly and enthusiastically endorse her. I’m 
here because she’s made the tough choices 
and, in my view, the right decisions. And 
because her first term has produced not 
rhetoric, not empty rhetoric, but solid re- 
sults for Nebraska. Dwight Eisenhower 
once said, “Our best protection against 
bigger government in Washington is better 
government in the States.” So, let’s guaran- 
tee that that keeps going. Let’s help Kay 
keep making government better. And let’s 
be sure that she wins a second term. 

I was going over some of the economic 
statistics and I believe that this election will 
decide whether Nebraska enjoys continued 
prosperity and whether you continue to 
have the leadership it takes to win in the 
battles we’re in: the war on crime and 
drugs. It will decide whether Nebraska has 
farm policies that work. We want a Gover- 
nor we can work with and listen to as we 
try to adapt our farm policies to the needs 
of these States. An education system that 
makes the grade. Those are the questions. 
And I am absolutely convinced that the 
answer lies in “Four More for Orr.” 

Barbara and I love Bill, Kay’s husband. 
And I’m told that he likes to tell—he went 
to the bank to cash a check and the teller 
looked up and said, “Are you the wife of 
the Governor?” [Laughter] Then she got a 
little flustered and tried to make amends. 
“What I mean,” she said, “are you Mr. Kay 
Orr?” [Laughter] Look, Bill, I know what 
you mean here. Kay said, “It’s fine you’re 
here, Mr. President, but if you really want 
to get this crowd fired up bring Barbara.” 
So, here she is. [Laughter] We’ve got a lot 
in common—my man. Not too much—look, 
I’ve got to live with her, please. 





No, but as America’s first Republican 
woman Governor, Kay has become a house- 
hold name. And why not? With stats that 
rival the Big Red. Let me tell you, more 
than 23,000 new jobs and $2.4 billion in 
new investment since 1987—those are Kay 
Orr victories. And so is net farm income, 
nearly tripled, and an unemployment 
rate—what’s the rate you told me? 

Governor Orr. At 2.7. 


The President. Two-point-seven. If there 
ever is full employment in the United 
States, it has to be an unemployment rate 
of 2.7 percent. And that’s cut in half from 
what it was. Nebraska’s first-ever child care 
credit, crusade to improve secondary and 
higher learning—still further victories—and 
so are our Drug Advisory Council. And 
then, we all know of her commitment to 
wetlands and to wildlife preservation. 


These triumphs have helped the working 
people of Nebraska. And Kay needs a 
second term to finish the job that she’s so 
effectively begun. And yet the need, as Ike 
said, is not a State’s alone—in this instance, 
not Nebraska’s alone. I need her, too, to 
support the work of our administration. 
And I mean it, we do want to make Amer- 


ica a kinder and gentler place and get more 
results for more Americans than at any 
other time in our history. Last Wednesday 
night I talked of this in my State of the 
Union Address and of the triumphs of 1989, 
like the lowest unemployment rate nation- 
ally in 16 years, inflation at less than 5 per- 


cent, the longest peacetime economic 
growth in the history of the United States. 
And yet what I call the “idea called Amer- 
ica” is like Nebraska: It’s something to build 
upon, not to rest upon. I feel that our ad- 
ministration is really just beginning. And I 
think Kay would concede that although 
she’s been Governor 4 years, she’s got a 
feeling of commencement as well. 


And so, we have sent legislation to the 
Congress now to confront at the national 
level our most crucial issues. For example, 
prosperity does mean little if our kids aren’t 
free from drugs. So, last month I announced 
a 1990 National Drug Control Strategy: 
Phase II of the comprehensive drug policy 
we unveiled last year. And I’m very pleased 
with the support it is getting all across the 
country. We’re asking Congress to spend 
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over $10.5 billion in fiscal year 1991 for 
education, treatment, interdiction, and en- 
forcement, about a 70-percent increase 
since I took office in 1989. 


We also want mandatory time for fire- 
arms offenses. No deals when criminals use 
a gun. And as Phase II proposes, an expan- 
sion of the death penalty for these drug 
kingpins. I believe it’s long overdue. And 
then we have requested significant in- 
creases in Federal assistance to States and 
localities in drug use prevention, treatment, 
and law enforcement. And we’ve already 
made considerable progress in adding more 
police, more prosecutors, more prisons. Kay 
Orr supports these steps. Her initials aren’t 
K.O. for nothing. [Laughter] And that’s 
what she intends to help to do to crime and 
drug use. I need her. I need her as Gover- 
nor to work with the local police and the 
mayors in this great State to take back the 
streets. 


Then there’s another priority, and one in 
which Barbara’s been standing for for a 
long, long time. I’m talking about the edu- 
cation of our kids. Kay Orr knows, as I do, 
that the future of the country really funda- 
mentally begins with education. So, she sup- 
ports our Educational Excellence Act of 
1989, which can help achieve, by the year 
2000, the education goals that I announced 
in that State of the Union speech last 
Wednesday, goals, incidentally, that were 
developed with almost the unanimous sup- 
port of the Governors—certainly, Kay in 
the forefront of helping us develop these 
national goals. And let me be clear: They’re 
not trying to dictate to the local school sys- 
tems or get into the curriculum or to the 
pay level for teachers; we’re talking about 
broad national goals that respect the con- 
cept of federalism that properly has guided 
our education system for a long time. 


We must ensure that every student in 
America starts school ready to learn. There 
is a Federal role here. And that’s why I’ve 
proposed a record increase in funds, an 
extra half a billion dollars, for a program 
which has and continues to work: Head 
Start. And we must see that each school has 
an environment where kids can learn. That 
means making every school drug free. Our 
graduation rate must be no—these are goals 
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by 2000—no less than 90 percent, and 
we've got to make these diplomas mean 
something. So we want U.S. students to be 
first in the world in math and science 
achievement. And we’ve got to guarantee 
that each American is a skilled, literate 
worker and citizen. Together, I believe that 
we can make this idea called America mean 
a decent education for all. 


The idea called America also means that 
working parents should have increased 
child care options. Our legislation will 
achieve that goal. I don’t want to see the 
Federal Government dictate where a kid 
has to be looked after in a child care pro- 
gram. I want to give the parents the choice 
to be able to take care of those kids as best 
they can, give them the ability to provide 
the day care; and that’s what our approach 
is all about. 


It also means a cleaner America. Kay 
touched on this. And we have sent up the 
first rewrite of the Clean Air Act in over 10 
years. We also want to make a more abun- 
dant rural America, where Americans work, 
invest, and save. In the late 1980's, farm 
income hit near-record levels. Now we 
want to build on that good news, make it 
even better, and keep Nebraska strong by 
keeping agriculture thriving in the 1990's. 
And Kay was in there now discussing with 
me some new ideas she has on crop insur- 
ance; expressing, incidentally, her—hope 
this won’t betray the confidence of our 
talk—her confidence in our great Nebras- 
kan, who is the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Clayton Yeutter. I depend on him. He’s 
good. He knows agriculture, and I’m proud 
he’s at my side. 


But speaking of agriculture, first, I hope 
to negotiate a new trade agreement with 
the Soviet Union by the time of our 1990 
summit, not too many months away. This 
will relax trade barriers between East and 
West, expanding markets for American ex- 
ports. I feel strongly that selling our grain 
to the Soviet Union is in America’s interest 
as well as in the interest of the Soviet 
Union. And next, we are going to write a 
new farm bill this year. It must emphasize 
market-oriented farm policies giving pro- 
ducers more flexibility to decide what crops 
to grow. And we need the investment cre- 
ated by passing our capital gains tax cut 
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proposal, which would apply to the sale of 
farmland and, in my view, will create jobs 
all across the economic spectrum in this 
country. Together, these decisions will show 
what’s good for agriculture is good for 
America. 


What’s good for all of us, naturally, is that 
I not talk too long here, with you all having 
to get to work. [Laughter] So, let me tell 
you one of my favorite fishing stories. It 
concerns Mark Twain, who, like all fisher- 
men, loved to brag about his exploits. 


Twain once spent 3 weeks fishing in the 
Maine woods, ignoring the fact that the 
State’s fishing season had closed. On the 
way home, aboard the train, he sat next to a 
stranger and immediately started telling 
about all the fish he’d caught. Finally, Mark 
Twain asked, “By the way, who are you, 
sir?” The stranger said, “Well, I’m the State 
game warden. Who are you?” With that, 
America’s greatest writer nearly swallowed 
his cigar. And after a long pause he an- 
swered, “Well, to be perfectly truthful, 
warden, I’m the biggest damn liar in the 
whole United States of America.” [Laugh- 
ter] 


Twain loved to brag. But then, he had 
much to brag about. And so does Nebraska 
when it comes to your first elected woman 
Governor. And let me conclude simply by 
saying she has my full confidence. She’s 
made tough decisions, right decisions. And 
their results have enriched Nebraskans 
from the banks of the Missouri to the Wyo- 
ming line. 

So, let’s ensure “Four More for Governor 
Orr.” And pledge to support one of our 
truly great Governors. Thank you very 
much for this occasion. Thanks for your sup- 
port for Kay. And God bless you all. Thank 
you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:35 a.m. in 
Peony Park Ballroom. In his remarks, he 
referred to PJ. Morgan, mayor of Omaha; 
Norm Riffle, Nebraska Republican Party 
chairman; Duane Acklie and Sallie Folsom, 
members of the Republican National Com- 
mittee; and Cindy Daub, wife of senatorial 
candidate Hal Daub. 





Nomination of Keith McNamara To Be 
a Member of the Board of Directors of 
the State Justice Institute 


February 8, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Keith McNamara to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
State Justice Institute for the remainder of a 
term expiring September 17, 1992. He 
would succeed Joseph Wentling Brown. 

Since 1952 Mr. McNamara has been an 
attorney with McNamara and McNamara in 
Columbus, OH. 

Mr. McNamara graduated from Amherst 
College (B.A., 1950) and Ohio State Univer- 
sity (J.D., 1953). He was born October 12, 
1928, in Upper Sandusky, OH. He is mar- 
ried, has four children, and resides in Co- 
lumbus, OH. 


Proclamation 6091—National Women 
and Girls in Sports Day, 1990 


February 8, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Today we note with great pride and ad- 
miration the many accomplishments made 
by American women in sports. From par- 
ticipating on school sports teams to repre- 
senting the United States at the Olympic 
Games, girls and woinen of every age are 
talented athletes and competitors. 

Through athletics, many young women 
have developed a greater sense of self-confi- 
dence, self-discipline, and individual initia- 
tive. Participation in sports has also enabled 
many girls and women to enjoy more fully 
the rewards of being physically fit. 

The leadership skills girls and women 
gain through sports and fitness activities 
serve them well throughout life—in their 
education, in the course of their daily activi- 
ties, at home, and in the work force. Our 
Nation also benefits from the leadership 
and example provided by women athletes. 
Hardworking and determined and firmly 
committed to excellence, female athletes 
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are positive role models for young people 
throughout the United States. 

In recent years, our Nation has made im- 
portant strides towards encouraging greater 
participation in girls’ and women’s sports. 
Today we look for continued progress. 
Daily physical education classes for students 
in grades K through 12 can serve as a valua- 
ble means for promoting athletic achieve- 
ment among young women. New research 
into fitness and sports programs for women 
is also promising. 

To commemorate the participation, 
achievement, and excellence of women and 
girls in sports, the Congress, by House Joint 
Resolution 82, has designated February 8, 
1990, as “National Women and Girls in 
Sports Day” and has authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion in observance of this day. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim February 8, 1990, as Na- 
tional Women and Girls in Sports Day. I 
invite the Governors of the States, appropri- 
ate Federal agencies, and the American 
people to join me in recognizing the signifi- 
cance of women’s athletic achievements. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eighth day of February, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:06 a.m., February 9, 1990] 


Remarks to Strategic Air Command 
Personnel 


February 8, 1990 


Well, good morning. This is the President 
speaking to you from the new Command 
Post at SAC Headquarters at Offutt. I know 
it’s not morning for all the SAC troops lis- 
tening in on this call, and that it is very 
early in the morning for some of you. Now 
I’m in the middle of a visit at your head- 
quarters to discuss with General Chain your 
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mission, the critical need to continue our 
strategic modernization program and strate- 
gic arms control. 

Earlier this week I visited Fort Irwin, the 
Army’s National Training Center, and spoke 
to a group in California about strategic de- 
fense. All of these subjects are vital. And 
yet what I am always impressed with in my 
visits to our military bases around the world 
is the people who serve. No matter how 
capable our systems, it is the professional 
men and women of our military who makes 
them work. The dedicated, skilled individ- 
ual is the foundation of deterrence. You 
spend time away from your families and 
homes so that other Americans can sleep 
safely in theirs. Thank you for that—and for 
braving conditions that are not always the 
best, especially the weather at some of the 
bases. 

I also want to salute your role in shaping 
history, for the historical changes we are 
seeing in the Soviet Union are in no small 
part due to the vigilance and sheer hard 
work of the men and women of the Strate- 
gic Air Command. Your practice of deter- 
rence has kept the peace, and defined the 
basis for positive change in the Soviet 
Union. You should be proud of your role in 
that. But we still live in a time of uncertain- 
ty. So, as we push for a major new arms 
agreement with the Soviets, to increase sta- 
bility we will continue to modernize strate- 
gic forces. Any time day or night, in the 
missile field or the flight line, in a com- 
mand post, or in an office, you are deter- 
rence. 

So, on behalf of all Americans, I thank 
you for your sacrifices. For you air crews, 
keep ’em flying. And for you missile crews, 
the pointy end is up and keep ’em in the 
green. God bless you all, and thank you for 
your wonderful service to this, the greatest 
country on the face of the Earth. God bless 
you. 


Note: The President spoke by telecommuni- 
cation at 10:41 a.m. from the Command 
Center Operations Room at Strategic Air 
Command Headquarters at Offutt Air Force 
Base, Omaha, NE. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Gen. John T. Chain, commander 
of Strategic Air Command Headquarters. 
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Remarks at a Briefing for Head Start 
Volunteers in Columbus, Ohio 


February 8, 1990 


Ms. Clark. What I would like to do, Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Bush, is to officially welcome 
you to our Head Start program and to Co- 
lumbus on behalf of our board of trustees, 
our executive director, our policy council 
chairperson, the children of Head Start and 
their families, the staff, all of our communi- 
ty who work so very closely with us. We’d 
just like to say welcome. 

The President. Well, we’re very pleased 
to be here. Barbara—the two of us in the 
family, see, this level of the family—she 
knows much more about this because she’s 
visited many Head Start programs. But I do 
want to say that when the Governors 
had the education meeting—education 
summit—everybody agreed that being 
ready to learn, the concept of—what do you 
give, 18 years to it, or 20-some years? No, 
but some of us are just really getting out 
front now in something that many of you 
worked for a long time, and it is a national 
objective now. It’s one of the key objec- 
tives. And so we have increased the funding 
and all of that for it. 

But I really want to hear about parental 
involvement. I know some are parents here 
and the whole volunteer aspect of it, as well 
as the way it just works in practice. Because 
we believe—the whole administration—and 
it’s not Republican or Democrat—I think on 
this one its gets way across any partisan 
politics. And people are saying, Look, the 
time has come to put even more emphasis 
on that which a lot of you have given your 
lives to doing. So we’re here to learn and 
listen and say, thank you, too. 

Ms. Clark. Okay. What I think—what I 
would like to do now is to go around and 
introduce all of us who are here. And I also 
think that our group is very representative 
of what you’ve just mentioned—that it’s not 
about partisanism between the parties, but 
that we’re all here and we’re working for 
one common cause. 

I would like to introduce our president of 
our board of trustees, Mr. Richard Trelease. 

The President. 1 met Richard. 

Ms. Clark. One of our Head Start direc- 
tors, Mrs. Christine Franklin, of our John 





the 23d Head Start program. One of our 
very faithful parents of John the 23d, Ms. 
Tamara Scruggs. My assistant director, Mrs. 
Mary Kay Dailey. The chairperson of our 
policy council, Mrs. Orlinda Jabbar. Our ex- 
ecutive director, Mr. Curtis A. Brooks. And 
also a former Head Start student who has 
received an award from you for academic 
achievement in 1989. She received a Presi- 
dential Award and letter, Ms. Senta Clark. 

The President. How old are you, Senta? 

Senta Clark. Seven. 

The President. Seven—all right! 

Mrs. Bush. Oh, it’s beautiful. 

Ms. Clark. And her father, Mr. Nordholm 
Clark. 

The President. How are you, sir? 

Ms. Clark. Our Head Start director at 
Southwestern Head Start, Mrs. Jo Bostic. 
Our deputy executive director, Mr. William 
Conley. Another very faithful parent at 
Southwestern, Mrs. Shelly Cantrell. And I 
would like to introduce Mayor Veronika 
Shepard, from the village of Urban Crest, 
who started out as a Head Start parent. And 
Veronika may have started out about 22 
years ago, I think, with myself. And since 
that time, she has elevated herself through 
the years. She is now the mayor of Urban 
Crest. And she has also just recently re- 
turned from a tour in Africa. 

The President. Fantastic. I just want to be 
sure that when we're doing the introduc- 
ing—I know you all know, probably, Don 
Casey and Chalmers—just so you—we’re so 
proud of them and glad they’re with us. 
Chalmers Wiley. 

Ms. Clark. Absolutely. And they are indi- 
viduals who definitely give support to our 
program. Senator Casey and Congressman 
Wiley. Also at our State legislative level, we 
have Senator Eugene Watts, Representative 
Ray Miller. And also, Representative Dave 
Gilmore. And I’d like to commend our State 
legislative branch because through the 
sponsorship of Representative Ray Miller, 
the State of Ohio now is providing funding 
to Head Start for Head Start expansion to 
the tune of $19 million. So this is something 
really great for Ohio and I really just thank 
everyone. 

The two in the back row 

The President. Smiling proudly. 
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Ms. Clark. ——smiling proudly—{laugh- 
ter|—are my parents. Absolutely. Mrs. Al- 
berta Clark and Mr. Spencer Clark. 

Mrs. Bush. Your mother’s the one who 
got you interested? 

Ms. Clark. Absolutely. My mother’s the 
one who got me interested. My mother is 
the one that, when Mr. Curtis Brooks came 
to our church, the Union Grove Baptist 
Church, and asked our minister, Reverend 
Phil Hill, if he could put a Head Start 
center in our church, and Phil Hill, Rever- 
end Hill, said yes. And then my mother was 
called out and asked to serve on the com- 
mittee that was reviewing. So I was very 
proud. 

The President. And that was close to 18— 
how many years ago? 

Mrs. Bush. Twenty-three, she said. 

The President. Twenty-two. I missed it, 
yes. 

Ms. Clark. 1 don’t think I told you how 
old I was at the time. [Laughter] 

The President. No, no you didn’t. 

Ms. Clark. Twenty-two years ago. 

Mrs. Bush. Ten. [Laughter] 

The President. Okay, well. But who’s 
going to tell me how the—am I supposed to 
just kind of ask questions, because I’m 
dying to ask a few questions. And I'd love 
to hear from the parents exactly how it 
works, how many parents end up getting 
involved. The more the better, we think, 
because it emphasizes not only—helps 
when the kids go home and all, but it also 
is, I think, very good for strong family. But 
do you want to help me with that one? 

Ms. Clark. Can I start you out just a little 
bit—— 

The President. Yes. 

Ms. Clark. ——by saying that out of our 
entire staff—which we have a staff of 161 
individuals—50 percent are former Head 
Start parents. 

The President. That’s marvelous. 

Ms. Clark. So, that gives us the beginning 
as to what our parents’ involvement level is. 
And now I’m going to turn it over to our 
parents. I do want to say that we also have 
a home-based program. We recently con- 
verted over the past 2 years to home-base 
services, so we have a home-based parent; 
we have a center-based parent. And we 
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have a parent who has done national train- 
ing at our national Head Start conference. 

The President. Tamara, tell us how it 
works. 

Ms. Scruggs. Parent involvement is very 
important. It’s important for the kids be- 
cause the kids are always excited to have 
their parents come into the classroom and 
into the center to help. 

The President. Just give me an honest 
percent. It is a hard—it is tough. But what 
kind of percentage? Would 50 percent of 
them—I mean, say, you have a room full of 
kids—would 50 percent of their parents in 
one way or another try to be involved, or is 
that too high, or is that too low? Too high. 
So some don’t, in other words. 

Ms. Franklin. Some don’t because—that 
it’s a low income program and the parents 
are just having so much trouble with things 
at home that sometimes it’s kind of hard. 
We do have a very good parent involve- 
ment. The staff is very instrumental in 
bringing parents into the school—— 

The President. Maybe I could ask Mr. 
Clark—obviously, your daughter, Senta, is 
doing pretty darn well—don’t be embar- 
rassed—{/aughter|—pretty darn well. What 
do you think she got in Head Start that 
maybe other kids that didn’t get to go to 
Head Start program would? 

Mr. Clark. Well, I think it prepared her 
for—it’s almost like when a kid is in high 
school getting ready for college. Head Start 
prepared her for elementary school. And it 
taught her a lot of things that I probably I 
couldn’t have taught her at home at 3 years 
old. And, therefore, as she got further on in 
school she excelled and, one day, turned 
around and you sent her a letter. [Laugh- 
ter] 

The President. The expression, Mr. Clark, 
that we use on that—and I expect all the 
pros around here know this—but it’s ready 
to learn. I mean, it’s not the final, obviously, 
learning experience, but the concept is, let’s 
get these kids ready to learn. And perhaps 
that’s exactly what happened. 

Did you like it, Senta? Do you remem- 
ber—you’re too old now, but do you re- 
member much about the program? Did you 
want to go when your dad said, hey, you’re 
going to go to Head Start? Or were you 
saying, no, I'd rather hang out here at 
home? When you were little, I mean. 
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Senta. I wanted to go. 

The President. Yes. 
when you were there? 

Senta. Yes. 

The President. That’s great. Now what do 
you do? What’s your interest now that 
you're older? Any one subject, or anything? 

Senta. Math. 

Mrs. Bush. That will please the President. 
[Laughter] 

The President. Math. That’s great. Who 
else wants to chip in on this and how it 
works from teachers, or volunteers, or. 

Mrs. Bush. 1 wanted to ask about the par- 
ents, if you—because I’m into literacy—if 
you have programs for furthering educa- 
tion. 

The President. And the response down 
there? 

Ms. Shepard. 1 would like to touch base 
on that. Even though I’m a past parent, if it 
hadn’t been for the Head Start program 
encouraging and giving me the incentive to 
further my education, I really feel that I 
wouldn’t be now in the position I’m in as 
mayor of Urban Village. And that’s one 
thing Head Start does promote with par- 
ents, is to further your education, right 
along with your child. So it gives a holistic 
approach when you go into the Head Start 
program. It touches the whole family, ev- 
erybody. 

Mrs. Bush. The other thing—I’ve been 
briefed on Head Start—but I’m so thrilled 
that they get physicals and dentals and hot 
meals. I mean, it’s a wonderful program. 

Ms. Clark. Absolutely. The total compre- 
hensive approach. But to get back to the 
question in regards to literacy: We do have 
GED classes that are operating in our pro- 
gram. And what we're finding, and most 
especially I’ve seen this in the last couple of 
weeks—we have parents that are attending 
the GED classes. And then some of them 
are coming to me, letting me know that 
individuals from their community, or neigh- 
bors, are wanting to know, can they attend 
the classes? So, they’re coming back and 
saying, “Ms. Clark, can someone else 
come?” Or, “I have a friend, she would like 
to come into the GED class.” And we’re 
opening up the doors, of course, and saying 
yes. And when Senta talks about math 
being a likable subject to her—we also have 
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a math and science program that we're ini- 
tiating. And we’re doing this through the 
National Urban Coalition, who is promoting 
math and science. And what we're hoping 
to do through the GED classes is to also 
extend that into our math and science—— 

Mrs. Bush. That’s wonderful. 

Mr. Conley. One of the things I would 
like to just add, too—when you talk about 
parents—is that we recognize that it’s not 
sufficient to just work with the children. 
That’s wonderful, but you’ve got to do 
something about the environment from 
which the families come. And as the overall 
agency preparing for Head Start, we’ve 
been instrumental in accessing other kinds 
of resources that can impact on the family. 
As an example, specifically with the par- 
ents, is a new program that we have called 
Project HOPE. That stands for Head Start 
Opportunities for Parents through Educa- 
tion by Employment. 

What we have done was to write for com- 
petitive—which we would receive from the 
HHS. And with that we were working in- 
tensively with a group of parents. We work 
with 150 people—well, actually, 75 will be 
an experimental program because this is a 
demonstration effort. And we hope by that 
to be able to show through intensive case 
work, through education, that we can in- 
volve the parents in some kind of a training 
and job placement and so on. That’s going 
to make them more successful—— 

The President. Good point. 

Mr. Brooks. Our goal, of course, is self- 
sufficiency. Bill is right there. We look for- 
ward to a more advanced kind of family 
planning. I think the leader is doing some- 
thing magnificent right now. And we just 
basically believe in the holistic approach. 
The Head Start child is there because the 
family is poor. And we're trying our best to 
come up with strategies to get them out of 
poverty. One of the problems we, of course, 
have is that our operating funds come out 
of community service—and, of course, that 
is not in the budget. I talked to the national 
office this morning and they said that Sena- 
tor Mark Hatfield would be by to see you to 
discuss that with you, because he’s sponsor- 
ing that—— 

The President. You know, it is tough 
when you have to make choices. This fund- 
ing for Head Start dramatically up and then 
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some of these other things. So we'll have to 
see what we can be helpful in. 

Mrs. Bush. How about volunteers in the 
private sector? Do they get involved? 

Ms. Clark. Yes. Yes, they do. 

The President. And you're talking about 
Head Start? 

Mrs. Bush. In Head Start, yes. But 
what—I mean, do corporations get involved 
and helpP Or—with equipment? Or volun- 
teers as one on one? 

Ms. Clark. Well, we have a lot of one-on- 
one volunteer efforts that take place. We 
see the involvement of other community 
agencies and organizations that work with 
us. And I think very recently we’ve had 
several different agencies that have been 
calling or sent letters. And maybe Mary Kay 
might want to speak to a couple of them. 
Some of the girls that have come in and 
one of the sororities. 

Ms. Dailey. The Methodist children’s 
home here called and they wanted to know 
if they can send some young ladies. And 
they were 14 to 17 years old. 

Mrs. Bush. Perfect. 

Ms. Dailey. 1 saw that as a beautiful age 
for the children. And seven of them came 
last Friday to one of the centers, and the 
ladies that came were fantastic. Now, what 
are they going to do? I think if they just go 
in and sit down with the children, they 
don’t need to tell you what they'll do. And 
they just went in and they sat a minute, but 
the children came to them and they went 
to the children, and they went right off into 
the afternoon’s activities. 

The President. What will they do if they 
keep up their interest? They'll come back 
once a week or—— 

Ms. Dailey. Yes. 

The President. Something like that? 

Ms. Dailey. This group will come back 
once a week every Friday. 

The President. Yes. 

Ms. Dailey. They gave a commitment to 
them. So that was really, really a good 
thing. 

Mr. Trelease. As president of the board I 
guess that makes me the chief volunteer. 
[Laughter] Your presence and what you just 
said should help strengthen further efforts 
getting our community involved. All local 
people in the room would honestly tell you 
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Columbus is in an era of growth and devel- 
opment unparalleled in its history. That will 
only remain as strong as the youth in our 
communities and the involvement of more 
people in our community. And I think your 
visit here is—I can really salute both of you 
for being here because it underscores the 
relationship that’s needed to move us even 
further. 

Ms. Franklin. I would like to add to that. 
We have six of our high school children in 
West Side and in our centers working with 
our—what we call the bottom—who are in 
our program—and we’re working on a way 
to eliminate that through the—{inaudible]. 
It’s been very, very fine in the classrooms. 

Mrs. Bush. | hope some corporations will 
get involved and help you, too. 

Ms. Clark. Yes, we’re hoping that also. 

Mrs. Bush. Maybe with jobs for the par- 
ents—in some fringe way or 

The President. You were going to say 
something, and I think you got preempted, 
Ms. Jabbar? Or were you? Maybe I had it 
wrong, but I thought you were getting up 
there on the edge—{laughter|—What end 
of it are you in now? 

Ms. Jabbar. 1m a parent in the program 
and I’m the Policy Council Chairperson. 
And the Policy Council—— 

The President. Here in this installation 
here? 

Ms. Jabbar. Yes. 

The President. So, it’s a neighborhood— 
it’s not citywide, in other words? 

Ms. Jabbar. It’s a county-wide. 

The President. County-wide. Yes, yes. You 
have a kid in Head Start now? 

Ms. Jabbar. My child was in—— 

The President. Was in, yes. 

Ms. Clark. Because she had a 2-year turn 
as a chairperson. 

The President. I see, I see. 

Ms. Jabbar. But I’ve had two kids go 
through the Head Start program. And when 
they finished, like Veronika said was that 
I've grown being involved in the Head 
Start program and volunteering and so 
forth. I have grown, and I think with the 
Head Start program they have given me 
marketable skills that I know that I can go 
out and use in the outside world. 

The President. You know, a lot of pres- 
sure in the communities, of course—finan- 
cial, you mentioned a lot of the kids out of 
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impoverished homes and all—but do you 
detect a—is there more interest in parents 
in trying now, given all the pressures from 
narcotics in communities all across the 
whole country? I mean, these pressures— 
it’s not one neighborhood. I mean, do you 
find that the pressures of society are 
making parents more like you, more willing 
to volunteer and get involved, or not? Or is 
it—do we just have to do a lot better in 
that? Maybe Veronika could help? I mean, I 
don’t know. I’m really asking. I don’t have 
an opinion. I wish your answer was, look 
people are waking up realizing they got to 
hold these families together, and they’re 
going to do what you did. I’m not sure that 
we’re there yet. We want to try to help as 
best we can in encouraging this approach. 
But you get a feeling on it? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. President, I can simply 
say that when we recruit for this program 
every year, I have watched the parents 
grow. And they are growing to a point now 
where—we only used to talk to maybe 200 
or 300—and I went in the room the other 
day when the recruiting session came, and 
there were about 700 parents in there. 

The President. That is encouraging. 

Mr. Brooks. So, I think that the emphasis 
that you’re putting on education is reaching 
a lot of people. And I don’t think you need 
to short-change yourself on that. You are 
causing some things to happen. 

The President. Do you all have a program 
called Cities in Schools in Columbus? New 
York has it—one of these—where they 
get—it really is—it’s not a Head Start neces- 
sarily, but it’s to encourage—it’s a mix 
where the city government and private 
sector gets involved in trying to get 
almost—it’s not replacing parents, but bol- 
stering 

Mrs. Bush. At-risk children. 

The President. ——at-risk children. En- 
couraging them to go. Seeing that they’re 
not just totally neglected when they leave 
school and go home. But you don’t have 
that particular program here, I guess. It’s a 
volunteer 

Ms. Clark. High school level. 

The President. Yes, that’s good. 

Mr. Trelease. But I think one of the as- 
pects you’d be interested in is the home- 





based part of the program. We have a 
parent who is—— 

The President. Shelly, you’re on. [Laugh- 
ter] Your big moment. Address yourself to 
Dan Rather, wherever he may be. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Ms. Cantrell. Well, I'd like to say about 
the home base is that it’s important for us 
because we live in a rural area and the bus 
doesn’t come to us. And without the home 
base, my child wouldn’t be in Head Start. 
And I have a time now each week where 
we have a one-on-one together. And it 
helps every day, because we have an activi- 
ty to work on. And I don’t think without 
the Head Start I would be as conscious of 
what my children need for their education. 

Mrs. Bush. Does someone come to your 
house one day a week? 

Q. Every Monday she comes for an hour 
and a half and she tells us an activity to 
work on. And it could be colors or shapes. 
This week we’re working on matching. 

Mrs. Bush. But she sets you up for the 
week? 

Q. Yes. And then she’ll come back and 
she'll ask us how we did—if my child is 


ready to do that part. There was an activity 
that she just wasn’t ready to do yet, and so 
we changed it to something that my child is 
ready to do. And it’s like you say, ready to 
learn—she’s getting ready. 

The President. That’s encouraging. 


Mrs. 
child? 

Q. I have three. 

Mrs. Bush. That keeps you pretty busy. 

The President. Ms. Bostic, you’ve been 
strangely silent here. Now, you're entitled 
to equal time here. 

Ms. Bostic. Okay. I was thinking in terms 
of Head Start really, unlike a lot of pro- 
grams, reaches out to parents. And we do 
have families that have very serious prob- 
lem. More serious than years ago when I 
first started. But we don’t give up on them, 
and we do go out—and we have a lot of 
opportunities for them to get involved. 
Maybe not necessarily in the classroom, but 
doing things at home, coming to meetings, 
or even working with an individual. So, I 
think our approach to reaching out has 
made a difference. We don’t wait for par- 
ents to come to us. 


Bush. You have more than one 
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Ms. Clark. Some of that we can see in 
our average daily attendance. You know, 
with the Head Start regulations, we have a 
triggering point, which is 85 percent aver- 
age daily attendance, that we know we 
must maintain. And what we've been 
seeing over this past school year is that we 
had parents that are sending their children 
100 percent of the time. And then we 
have—outside our council level, we let the 
different centers know, so parents are now 
beginning to compete with another—their 
center against another center as to how 
many of us can get our kids here every day. 
So, when we talk about parent involve- 
ment, to me that’s a part of the starting 
point. When I see that parents are bringing 
their children every day, that’s a starter. 
Then there are some that do work in the 
classroom or some who come to the parent 
meetings, but we know that they are all 
involved to some degree. 

We're going to have to begin to wrap up, 
right after my supervisor speaks. [Laughter] 

Mr. Conley. 1 see that you’re on a sched- 
ule and I saw the cue for us to begin to 
wrap up, but I think we would be remiss if 
we didn’t point out to you the drawings 
that the children did. 

The President. Let’s see these. 

Mr. Conley. Some of which are portraits 
of you and Mrs. Bush. [Laughter] 

Mrs. Bush. | don’t see me yet. 

The President. Here you are. [Laughter] 

Mrs. Bush. What’s your waiting list? 

Ms. Clark. Our waiting listP We’ve been 
maintaining something like about 800 chil- 
dren on a waiting list. So, we’re really look- 
ing forward to the expansion, because we 
have a lot of individuals that call and we 
just aren’t able to serve them all. 

Mrs. Bush. 1 think yours is better than 
mine is. [Laughter] 
The President. 

about? 

Ms. Clark. There’s another one up there. 

Mrs. Bush. Identical. [Laughter] 

The President. So sweet. 

Mr. Conley. And we’d also like you to 
know that we’re extremely proud of our 
Head Start staff and 

Ms. Clark. Child Development Associate 
Credential, that’s a competency-based cre- 
dential, that HHS [Health and Human Serv- 


What are you talking 
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ices] encourages our staff to receive. And at 
the present, 80 percent of our staff are to 
be degreed or credentialed with the com- 
petency-based credentials. 

The President. That’s great. Well, every- 
body I hope had a say, but I really appreci- 
ate this opportunity to learn. It’s funny, you 
go—you wonder—all the lights and the, 
kind of, hustle and the holding rooms, but it 
all adds up. I mean, you do this and then, 
tomorrow, well, maybe have a chance. And 
Barbara will come home and say what she 
did at the hospital or the school, you know. 
And I think it’s a wonderful thing that we 
feel kind of uplifted when we get—we love 
living in this beautiful house that this guy 
drew over here. [Laughter] It’s got two 
windows and a door. But it is wonderful, 
and I appreciate you all taking the time to 
help explain it to us. 

Q. Okay, and on behalf of all of us here in 
our total program, I would like to thank you 
and Mrs. Bush very, very much. And I hope 
that God will continue to bless you in your 
leadership, to protect us and to lead us. 

The President. Well, thank you so much. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:02 p.m. at St. 
Aloysius Family Service Center. 


Remarks at a Fundraising Dinner for 
the Ohio Republican Party 


February 8, 1990 


Thank you all very, very much. I’m de- 
lighted to be here, and so is Barbara. Thank 
you, Tim, for all you do for the party and 
for the outstanding leadership you've 
brought to this dinner and everything you 
touch out here. I'll tell you, I’m delighted to 
be with you once again. I want to salute our 
Congressmen that are here. We’ve got out- 
standing Republican Congressmen in the 
House, and up at the head table here is 
Chalmers Wylie. I don’t want to date him, 
but he and I were elected to Congress on 
the same day a thousand years ago. And 
John Kasich, Bob McEwen—all doing a 
great job. And then, with uncharacteristic 
modesty, I spot Ralph Regula and Mike 
Oxley out here—not even at the head table, 
but here—strong, both of them, wonderful 
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representatives. So, I feel surrounded by 
friends and former colleagues. 

I also want to pay my respects and just 
tell you from my heart what a good job Lee 
Atwater is doing as chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee—sitting over 
here. I know that the Ohio party is on the 
move, but I can tell you that that National 
Committee has taken a real leadership in a 
lot of these races, in recruitment, finding 
good people, and doing the best job that I 
can remember the party ever doing there. I 
want to pay my respects to a lot of the 
powerhouses of Ohio that are with us—Stan 
Aronoff, the president of the Ohio State 
Senate, a friend of mine of long-standing 
from Cincinnati, is with us here. I thought 
Corwin was going to be here, but he’s not— 
Corwin Nixon—or is he? I don’t think so. 
But Joanne Davidson, ably representing— 
where is she? Way down here. Joanne, 
please pay my respects to Corwin. And I’m 
just delighted that you’re here and have 
great respect for the job you're doing. I, 
too, want to salute the organizers of this 
dinner—John Wolfe and Les Wexner and 
John McConnell. The great Ohio team also 
that we have on the National Committee: 
our chairman, Bob Bennett; Martha Moore; 
Mike Colley—they’re all doing an outstand- 
ing job. Incidentally—is this your birthday? 
This might well be the chairman’s birthday 
today. So we want to wish him a happy one. 
And, of course, I’d be remiss if I didn’t 
single out my old friend—still get a little 
free advice from him, but there’s no one 
quite like him—Jim Rhodes, over here. 
Where’s Jim? There, he’s standing there— 
former Governor of this State. 

And who would have thought, football 
and baseball and sports nut that I am, that 
I'd get a chance to get in there and have 
my picture taken with Archie Griffin—the 
two-time Heisman Trophy winner. You talk 
about a record—the only one—right? The 
only two-time winner of the Heisman. And 
so here we are—and I also want to single 
out another friend of mine who headed my 
campaign some time ago. I want to just 
announce that my dear friend, Keith— 
Keith McNamara, who was with us here a 
minute ago, has just been appointed to a 
position on the Board of Directors of the 
State Justice Institute. It’s a very important 





job, and I’m delighted that he’s willing to 
undertake that. But I want to salute him 
and thank him for his past support. And 
finally, I do want to pay my respects to one 
who is not here tonight—the mayor of Co- 
lumbus, Buck Rinehart. Right now he’s 
Captain Buck Rinehart, U.S. Marine Re- 
serves. He’s out at Twenty-nine Palms Base, 
in California. So even his Commander in 
Chief couldn’t talk him out of that one. 
Twenty-nine Palms in the middle of Febru- 
ary—don’t tell me that Buck isn’t willing to 
undertake those hardship assignments. 
[Laughter] But there he is. And again, in all 
seriousness, I do salute him. 

I’m delighted to make one of my first 
fundraising stops of this decade right here 
in Ohio. And I congratulate you on the 
record-breaking success of this event. Ill 
never forget the help that all of you and 
this State gave to me and Dan Quayle in 
1988. Memories of the Ohio campaign are 
still very fresh in my mind. Pitching horse- 
shoes out there at the Ohio State Fair was 
one of the highlights. Riding on a campaign 
stop with Anne Hayes, who’s right here 
with us tonight. She and her son, Steve— 
Judge Hayes. We had a marvelous trip, and 
all that does—seeing Anne here—is make 
me very nostalgic and very sentimental 
about Woody Hayes. What a wonderful man 
he was and what a great friend of mine. I'll 
never forget it. And, of course—I’ll get over 
this reminiscing in just a minute—but one 
of my final campaign stops was right here 
just before the election in Columbus at the 
Rally Finale, with a fellow who believes as 
deeply as I do in keeping America strong— 
I’m talking about Arnold Schwarzenegger. 
He was with us that day. And Conan the 
Republican we call him. [Laughter] But I 
thought they were there to see a guy that 
might be the next President of the United 
States. But never—it was the best thing that 
ever happened because I was getting a little 
egocentric then—and all they wanted to do 
was see Schwarzenegger out here. But I 
had a marvelous time campaigning here. I 
spent so much time here that I met people 
who said that I had their vote—for Gover- 
nor. [Laughter] I rode in a firetruck; kissed 
the babies, even threw out the first ball at 
the All-Star game. Seems like the only thing 
I did not do was to dot the “i” on the 
“Script Ohio.” [Laughter] 
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But this is a critical year, as Tim said— 
and said it very well, indeed—Ohio always, 
but this year a critical State. What happens 
here is key to the Republican majority that 
we want to build all across this country. 
And I’m delighted to see that the party is 
making great gains here. I brought along a 
news clipping tonight, a story reporting the 
results of a new statewide poll on party 
preference. Apologies to John Wolfe—it’s 
from the Dayton Daily News. [Laughter] 
But it says here that of all Ohioans between 
the ages of 18 and 25, 59 percent identify 
themselves as Republicans. And here’s an- 
other statistic that makes the 59 percent 
even more impressive: Just 6 years ago, that 
figure was only 30 percent. A dramatic and 
amazing turnaround. That’s a tribute to 
every one of you in this room tonight—and 
every one of you who are working so hard 
to make the Republican Party the majority 
party here in Ohio. 

You know, last weekend, the Democratic 
leadership in Washington went on a re- 
treat—that was their word, not mine—and 
they spent a weekend trying to find them- 
selves—find themselves—work through an 
identity crisis that they’re having. I read 
that some of the leadership thinks the prob- 
lem is that people just don’t know what 
their party stands for. I disagree with that. I 
think the problem for the national Demo- 
crats is that people know exactly what they 
stand for, and they don’t want any more of 
that—more government, more taxes, and 
more Washington-knows-best bureaucracy. 
And that’s their problem. And I really be- 
lieve that that’s why we're seeing these 
amazing changes in terms of party identifi- 
cation. 

People are looking for something new in 
the nineties—and that’s why they’re looking 
at a new GOP generation. More Americans 
are turning to the Republican Party be- 
cause our party really does have more of 
the new thinking, more of the answers—the 
answers people are looking for to help 
maintain the competitive edge in this global 
economy—to clean up our environment, to 
keep crime and drugs off our street, and to 
lead a new crusade for excellence in our 
schools. To see that every American enjoys 
the opportunity to live and work, to prosper 
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and advance as far as his or her own efforts 
will take them. 

When we hear from the opposition that 
there’s nothing wrong that can’t be fixed 
with a little redtape and a tax hike—we 
know better than that. We know all the 
answers are not found in Washington, DC. 
And we know about the vital work that gets 
done at the State level—in Columbus and 
in every other city and town in Ohio. We 
know the power of the private sector—the 
source of growth and jobs. And we know 
the power of individual citizens—people in 
every community across this country who 
don’t wait for the word from Washington 
before they dig in and make a difference. 
And we know something else: We know 
that there is more than enough Federal 
spending. Ask your neighbors. I mentioned 
this in the State of the Union message— 
some people still believe that $1.2 trillion is 
a lot of money, and that’s the amount of 
this year’s budget. We Republicans know 
it’s up to us to see that it’s spent wisely— 
that we measure success not by what we 
spend, but what kind of results we get. The 
challenges we face here at home are only 
half the story. More and more people trust 


this party to cope with the challenges that 
we face in the world today. 

We’ve seen a world of change this past 
year—unbelievable, unpredictable change— 
triumph of democracy from Prague to 


Panama. The Revolution of ’89—now 
spreading in 1990—perhaps in the Soviet 
Union itself. I know you followed carefully 
the deliberations of the Central Committee. 
Now we've seen them take their first step 
toward pluralism, multiparty-ism, if you 
will, inside the Soviet Union. 

And we see the need all the more for 
American leadership—the need for an 
America strong enough and sure enough to 
defend our interests and our ideals—and to 
make the most of the opportunities now 
emerging for a more peaceful world, a freer 
world. You know, in the last few days, I’ve 
had an opportunity to visit with some of the 
men and women who have made the de- 
fense of peace and freedom their mission. 
I’m talking about the young troops in our 
armed services out at Fort Irwin, Califor- 
nia—the Army’s National Training Center— 
where our troops hone their battle tactics 
under the most realistic simulated battle 
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conditions anywhere in the world. And 
then yesterday, I was at the Lawrence 
Livermore Labs there in San Francisco, 
which has such a rich history in helping 
defend our country, and where today so 
many of the top minds in science are en- 
gaged in pathbreaking work on the Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative. The Strategic De- 
fense Initiative doesn’t put people at risk; it 
puts incoming missiles at risk. And the sci- 
ence is mind boggling, and the fallout from 
that science will benefit a lot of peaceful 
pursuits, such as the environment and other 
areas that need the most advanced science 
in the world. 

And then, finally, just this morning before 
I came here to Columbus, I paid a visit to 
the SAC Headquarters there at Omaha, Ne- 
braska—the Strategic Air Command. I 
spoke on the SAC network to men and 
women at SAC bases all around the world— 
people who serve as our first line of de- 
fense. At every one of those stops, I thought 
about how much we owe to those dedicated 
men and women. About their sense of 
duty—and about our duty to each of them. 
This voluntary military that we have today 
has never, never been better. They are the 
best—and every single member of the Joint 
Chiefs tells me that over and over again. 
And I just wish you could have been with 
me to see the spirit of these young people. I 
remember the words of one of the great 
field marshals of the 20th century—yes, I’m 
talking again about Woody Hayes—the 
saying he loved to repeat, “You can never 
pay back. You can only pay forward.” That’s 
true for our parents and our teachers—and 
it’s true for the men and women in our 
Armed Forces. We show our thanks for all 
they’ve done for us by the good we do for 
generations yet to come. And that means 
taking the necessary steps today to make 
sure that this nation remains strong in the 
nineties and into the next century. It means 
making sure our Armed Forces are capable 
enough to meet our long-standing commit- 
ments—to deter war—and flexible enough 
to cope with whatever new contingencies 
we might face in the future. 

That does not mean dismantling the solid 
foundation of military strength, alliance soli- 
darity and international security that has 
really brought us to this new moment of 





promise. But it will mean changes to re- 
spond to new conditions. It will mean hard 
choices between defense programs. But 
we've got to be careful; we’ve got to do our 
cutting with a scalpel and not with a meat 
axe. We’re going to have to close some 
bases, consolidate some others. And I know 
we're in for a war up on Capitol Hill on this 
one—just mention base closing and Con- 
gress mans the battle stations. Doves 
become instant hawks. But let me tell you 
something: We are going to reorder our de- 
fense budget on the basis of our strategic 
needs, in response to the challenges we will 
still face in a world of many uncertainties 
and dangers. There will be no politics in 
this. It will be done with the best military 
minds that we can muster to be sure that 
we do it in an orderly, prudent way. And 
let’s put politics aside and get on with 
making these tough decisions. [Applause] 
And for me, I will do my level best to en- 
courage Congress to change that old 
adage—cut defense spending, but make the 
cuts in somebody else’s district or in some- 
body else’s State. We can’t do that anymore. 
It’s getting too critical now. I want to see 
prudent cuts, but I want to see it done in 
an orderly way so what emerges is a strong, 
robust, vital force. And I believe we can do 
it. 

We're also going to push forward with 
arms control. And I had a chance to visit 
with some of you all who are helping on 
this dinner earlier on, and I told you that I 
am somewhat optimistic now about our ne- 
gotiations with Mr. Gorbachev. We’re going 
to push forward with strategic, chemical, 
and conventional weapons. I’m convinced 
we can ease tensions, especially in Europe, 
and remain every bit as effective in pre- 
serving the peace—at lower levels of troops. 
That’s why I proposed in the State of the 
Union message that we would reduce our 
forward forces to 195,000, provided the 
Soviet Union would come way on down as 
well. 


I am convinced we can do this. The initial 
reaction from Mr. Gorbachev has been 
quite positive. I think that today Secretary 
Baker had a very positive meeting with 
Foreign Minister Shevardnadze, and we’re 
hoping, in the course of his discussions over 
there, to make significant progress towards 
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a START [strategic arms reduction talks] 
treaty. So, we’ve seen great change; we’ve 
seen great promise this past year—the 
promise of the Great Revolution of 1989: a 
freer world, a more peaceful world for us 
and for our children. 


So, tonight, I really want to ask for your 
support as we work toward that better 
world—and I promise you mine in all the 
many challenges that we face here at home. 
I know we can succeed, provided that we 
uphold that proud Republican heritage that 
has served this nation so well. I’m an opti- 
mist about our country. I believe we are 
living in some of the most fascinating times, 
certainly the most promising and fascinat- 
ing times since World War II. And I want to 
do my level best to keep this country on a 
forward course, but do it in a prudent 
manner so that we don’t undermine, inad- 
vertently undermine the change that’s 
taking place around the world—not just in 
Europe, but the exciting changes that are 
taking place in this hemisphere. Who would 
have dreamed that in 1990 we might be on 
the verge of seeing a totally democratic, 
free and democratic Western Hemisphere, 
our own hemisphere? 


And so, now we’ve got to turn to the 
politics at hand. And I urge you to do your 
level best to capture the governorship in 
this State, to win these State-wide offices. 
Because it all ties in—the more confidence 
the President has in the State’s ability to 
solve these local problems, the better the 
relationship. And I see a great change now 
coming. And I might say, in conclusion, 
we've got a redistricting problem ahead. 
And I am sick and tired, when I look at 
some of the congressional maps and see 
these wiggles and these turns and these ag- 
gressive moves that make these congres- 
sional districts look like pretzels. And we 
want to change that. And the best way to 
change that and guarantee that the people 
are fairly represented in this State is to 
elect a Republican Governor and to elect 
Republican majorities in both the Houses of 
your State legislature. And I want to come 
back and help. I pledge you my support, 
Mr. Chairman and Tim and others in this 
room. And we need you. Thank you for this 
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wonderful send-off for the State party. God 
bless all of you. Thank you very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:47 p.m. at 
Ohio Center in Columbus, Ohio. In his 
opening remarks, he referred to Representa- 
tives John Kasich, Bob McEwen, Ralph 
Regula, and Mike Oxley; Corwin Nixon and 
Joanne Davidson, minority leader and mi- 
nority whip of the Ohio House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively; John Wolfe, owner 
of the Columbus Dispatch; Les Wexner, 
president of Worthington Industries; 
Martha Moore, vice chairman of the Ohio 
Republican Party; Mike Colley, former 
chairman of the Ohio Republican Party; 
Woody Hayes, former coach of the Ohio 
State football team, and his widow, Anne 
Hayes; and Arnold Schwarzenegger, Chair- 
man of the President's Council on Physical 
Fitness. 


Nomination of Robert H. Swan To Be a 
Member of the National Credit Union 
Administration Board 


February 8, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert H. Swan to be a 
member of the National Credit Union Ad- 
ministration Board for the term of 6 years 
expiring August 2, 1995. He would succeed 
David L. Chatfield. 


Since 1983 Mr. Swan has been president 
and chief executive officer with Tooele 
Federal Credit Union in Tooele, UT. Prior 
to this, he was vice president for Western 
United Mines, 1982-1983; deputy director 
of finance for the State of Utah, 1977-1982; 
and owner/operator for Swan’s Market, 
1962-1976. 


Mr. Swan graduated from the University 
of Utah (B.S., 1957; M.B.A., 1961). He was 
born July 19, 1935, in Tooele, UT. He 
served in the U.S. Army, 1958-1960. He is 
married and resides in Tooele. 
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Proclamation 6092—National Burn 
Awareness Week, 1990 and 1991 


February 8, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Burn injury is a serious problem in the 
United States. Each year, some two million 
people suffer from burn injuries. Approxi- 
mately 70,000 of these Americans must be 
hospitalized for some period of time, and 
more than 12,000 burn victims die each 
year as a result of their injuries. Tragically, 
children, elderly men and women, and per- 
sons with disabilities are those most likely to 
become the victims of serious burns. 

All Americans can make their homes, 
cars, and workplaces safer by learning more 
about the causes of burn injuries and how 
to prevent them. One of the most impor- 
tant steps we can take is installing—and 
carefully maintaining—smoke detectors in 
our homes and places of business. Develop- 
ing good safety habits is also critical. For 
example, both children and adults should 
take time to learn about the safe use of 
stoves, heaters, and electrical power. Adults 
should be sure to know the proper way to 
store and handle flammable materials, and 
every American should learn what to do in 
the event of fire, including the “Stop, drop, 
and roll” maneuver that can help prevent 
serious burn injuries. Those families that 
have not yet done so should make plans for 
escaping a house fire—and every American 
family should review and practice the plan 
it has. 

In recent years, scientific research has 
yielded major advances in the prevention 
and treatment of burn injuries. The devel- 
opment of new technology and materials 
has helped bring about the production of 
safer fabrics and improved fire detection 
equipment. Improved medical techniques 
are helping to reduce the time burn victims 
must spend in the hospital. They are also 
saving lives. Today greater assistance is 
available to those suffering from the psy- 
chological and emotional impact of burn in- 
juries. 

Across the country, dedicated health care 
professionals, firefighters, and educators are 





working tirelessly to prevent burn injuries 
and to care for those who fall victim to 
them. In recognition of their efforts and in 
order to promote public awareness of the 
need to prevent burn injuries, the Con- 
gress, by Senate Joint Resolution 217, has 
designated the weeks beginning February 
4, 1990, and February 3, 1991, as “National 
Burn Awareness Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the weeks of February 4 
through February 10, 1990, and February 3 
through February 9, 1991, as National Burn 
Awareness Week. I call upon all Govern- 
ment agencies, health care organizations, 
public safety organizations, and the people 
of the United States to observe these weeks 
with appropriate programs and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eighth day of February, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:29 p.m., February 9, 1990] 


Note: This proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on February 9. 


Remarks to Members of the National 
Conference of State Legislatures 


February 9, 1990 


Thank you very much. Welcome to what 
is known as the White House complex. 
Don’t ask me why. And I’m sorry about the 
delays that I understood some of you had 
getting in here. You do not have to show a 
picture I.D. to get out of here, I guarantee 
you. But I’m very pleased you all are here. 

Delighted, of course, that Nick Brady 
[Secretary of the Treasury] left the national 
security meeting over there to come here. 
It, I hope, demonstrates our sense of priori- 
ty and feeling that it is important that 
you're here. I salute my Secretary of Educa- 
tion who’s with us here, Larry Cavazos. 
And Ill say a little bit about his line of work 
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in a minute. And, of course, Bill Reilly, 
who’s doing such an outstanding job at EPA 
[Environmental Protection Agency] and 
will, indeed, be the first Cabinet Secretary 
for EPA when we get that change taken 
care of. Clayton Yeutter [Secretary of Agri- 
culture] was to be here. Deb, is he coming? 
And I guess he'll be on over. Many of you— 
I see some Midwesterners here—know him 
very well. And again, as we go to redo the 
farm bill, I feel very comforted having a 
person who really understands agriculture 
as well as he does. 

And, of course, I’m delighted to welcome 
all of you. I’m told it’s almost 50 States rep- 
resented here. Lee Daniels, of course, your 
president. Your former president, Sammy 
Nunez. And then also, one of your own up 
here—whom I see almost every day, it 
seems like—Deb Anderson [Deputy Assist- 
ant to the President and Director of the 
Office of Intergovernmental Affairs], the 
former speaker from the South Dakota 
House. And proof if there ever was one of 
Fendley Peter Dunn’s rule: Every now and 
then an innocent person gets sent to their 
legislature. And there she is right there. 
[Laughter] But I am glad to have this 
chance to drop in. 

State legislatures are America’s most 
practical and resourceful leaders, close to 
the grass roots, close to the people, close to 
America’s concerns. And each of you has 
earned a special position of leadership and 
trust, and not by mastering the tricks of the 
trade but by mastering the trade itself. And 
many of you have been leaders in one of 
the most important and effective revolu- 
tions of the past 10 years: the return of the 
American political power to the States. 
That’s where it began; that’s where it be- 
longs. I’m not saying it’s done yet, but I 
want to reassure you we are concerned 
about further implementation of this broad, 
philosophical commitment to federalism. 

I want to take this opportunity to renew 
that commitment and to the rights of the 
States, but also to States as laboratories, 
forging ahead at the cutting edge of the 
world’s greatest experiment in freedom and 
security. It’s, of course, a continuing experi- 
ment. From criminal justice to education, 
from child care to the environment, State 
and local governments are looking for new 
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approaches to solving old problems. And 
looking: not just at our problems but also at 
the possibilities. And in many cases, my 
budget will support new demonstration 
projects, both fostering and financing ex- 
perimentation in the States. In other cases, 
my administration is granting waivers from 
Federal redtape to encourage new experi- 
mentation. But at the bottom line, my for- 
mula for federalism comes down to four 
words: more flexibility and fewer mandates. 

Last week, I submitted my first complete 
budget as President and gave the first 
report on the state of the Union. And we do 
face some big problems, and we've re- 
sponded with big increases. Record funding 
for education—it’s up overall, but I’m talk- 
ing about the discretionary funds up signifi- 
cantly. Drug enforcement, the environ- 
ment—other top priorities. We don’t need a 
quick fix, but we do need quick action. 
More Federal money should not, in my 
view, automatically mean more Federal 
management. 

In education, the solution to the problem 
is not reinforcing the Federal bureaucracy, 
but reinforcing the American tradition of 
State and local education. Because real im- 
provement in the schools is not simply a 
question of spending more—and Larry, I 
believe, is going to talk about that in a bit, 
and some of you were there when I spoke 
at your Indianapolis meeting almost 3 years 
ago—where we need to provide more, but 
we also need to demand more, expect more 
of our schools, our teachers, our kids, and 
ourselves. Last week, I announced the edu- 
cation goals that was developed in very 
close consultation with the Nation’s Gover- 
nors. I'll tell you, it was a wonderful team 
effort, if you will. Not three R’s, but six R’s; 
six goals for the year 2000. 

Readiness in America where every child 
starts school ready to learn, and of course, 
much more emphasis in spending for Head 
Start in that regard. Rescuing those most at 
risk by raising our high school graduation 
rate to at least 90 percent. Reestablishing 
excellence. A new renaissance in science 
and math, and that’s critical if our country 
is going to be competitive. I don’t know, 
Nick, whether you got into that in your 
remarks at all, but this whole concept of 
competitiveness ties in to education, par- 
ticularly in science, in math—first in the 
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world by the year 2000. Reading, literacy 
for every American. And here, we ad- 
dressed ourselves to the question not just to 
the kids in school being sure they could 
read but to adult literacy as well. And then 
respect, schools that are disciplined, schools 
that in that context are totally drug-free. 

A drug-free America, a safe America is, of 
course, one of our top concerns. And we get 
it from you all. We get it from those that 
are elected at the local levels, and we get it 
from the police chiefs, and we get it from 
the mayors. And it is priority. And there is 
an increasing and important Federal role in 
the fighting of crime. I recognize that, and 
I think our budget gives realization to that. 
But it is—with educating our kids—protect- 
ing our streets is one of those fundamental 
rights, duties that the Founding Fathers re- 
served for the States you represent. 

Last May, I asked Congress to join me in 
launching a new partnership with America’s 
cities and States, a partnership to ensure 
that those who scorn justice are brought to 
justice. A partnership, we call it “Take Back 
the Streets.” And I’m here today to ask 
your help, take a leading role in the States 
in helping put away the violent, repeat, and 
fugitive offenders who plague American 
streets. Your role is essential. State and local 
cops back home need the same tools that 
we’ve proposed or ordered for the Feds. 
And I, again, go into this—mandatory time 
for firearms offenses, no deals on gun 
charges. We can’t plea bargain away the 
lives of the cops and the kids. And those 
who commit the ultimate crime—and a 
strongly held view of mine—must expect to 
pay the ultimate price. 

At the Federal level, I’ve asked Congress 
for more than $10 billion for phase two of 
our drug strategy, a strategy worked out by 
Bill Bennett [Director of the National Drug 
Control Policy], working with our top Cabi- 
net officials. A 70-percent increase this is, 
since I became President—70-percent in- 
crease. It includes an unprecedented $500 
million request for assistance to State and 
local law enforcement. And I am counting 
on you to match us with the same kind of 
hard-hitting resources—police, prosecutors, 
and prisons—to ensure that on this crime 
side, these violent thugs will be put away 
for good. We’ve got other parts of this drug 





strategy, as I’m sure you know: rehab and 
obviously a major interdiction effort, but 
which is involving certain military assets. 
But it’s got to be across the board. 

In these new partnerships, education and 
law enforcement, and in all your efforts, 
you really do—I get back to where I start- 
ed—have my respect and gratitude and 
support. You have a special sense of belong- 
ing and place and sense of duty or you 
wouldn’t be doing this, you wouldn’t be 
serving in these legislatures. And as public 
servants, you, too, have learned the simple 
truth: what we do for ourselves dies with 
us; what we do for others remains. And so, 
we're in a very interesting period where a 
lot of our major problems in this country, 
domestic problems can best be solved with 
a major input from those of you in this 
room. And, again, education, crime, drug 
fight, whatever it is—I’m grateful to you. 

I'm delighted you came by. And thank 
you very much for your support. And God 
bless you all. Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:13 a.m. in 
Room 450 at the Old Executive Office 


Building. 


Nomination of Jonathan Moore To Be 
the United States Representative at the 
Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations 


February 9, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Jonathan Moore to be the 
Representative of the United States of 
America on the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations, with the rank of 
Ambassador. He would succeed Lester B. 
Korn. 

Since 1989 Mr. Moore has been alternate 
representative of the United States for Spe- 
cial Political Affairs in the United Nations, 
with the rank of Ambassador. Prior to this, 
he was the United States Coordinator for 
Refugee Affairs and Ambassador-at-Large 
and Director for Refugee Programs, 1986- 
1989. He has served as director of the insti- 
tute of politics and lecturer in public policy 
at Harvard’s John F. Kennedy School of 
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Government, 1974-1986. In addition, he 
has served as Associate Attorney General at 
the Department of Justice, 1973; and coun- 
selor at the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, 1970-1973. He was 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, 1969-1970; execu- 
tive assistant to the Under Secretary of 
State, 1969; special assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, 
1964-1966; and special assistant to the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary and to the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Internation- 
al Affairs, 1963-1964. 

Mr. Moore graduated from Dartmouth 
College (A.B., 1954) and Harvard University 
(M.P.A., 1957). He was born September 10, 
1932, in New York City. He is married, has 
four children, and resides in Washington, 
DC. 


Nomination of Shirin Raziuddin Tahir- 
Kheli To Be Alternate United States 
Representative for Special Political 
Affairs at the United Nations 
February 9, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Shirin Raziuddin Tahir- 
Kheli to be the Alternate Representative of 
the United States of America for Special 
Political Affairs at the United Nations, with 
the rank of Ambassador. 

Dr. Tahir-Kheli has served as Director for 
Near East and South Asia at the National 
Security Council Staff at the White House, 
1986-1989. Prior to this, she was Director 
for Political-Military Affairs at the National 
Security Council at the White House, 1984- 
1986. Dr. Tahir-Kheli was an adjunct pro- 
fessor for the School for Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, 1988-1989. In addition, she has served 
in several capacities at Temple University 
in Philadelphia, PA: associate professor for 
political science, 1980-1982; assistant pro- 
fessor for political science, 1973-1979; and 
academic advisor in the Office of the Dean, 
1972-1973. 

Dr. Tahir-Kheli graduated from Ohio- 
Wesleyan University (B.A., 1961) and the 
University of Pennsylvania (M.A., 1963; 
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Ph.D., 1972). She was born August 24, 1944, 
in Hyderabad, India. She is married and has 
two children. 


Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony 
for the Flo Hyman Award 


February 9, 1990 


The President. Well, this is very brief but 
I just couldn’t be more pleased to see ev- 
erybody here, and I want to welcome you 
to the White House. 

This morning I want to use this occasion 
to present the Flo Hyman Award to Chris 
Evert. Now, Chris, you have long represent- 
ed not just the game of tennis but your 
country. And you’ve done it so very well 
and with grace, dignity, and good sports- 
manship, so today it’s only fitting that you 
receive this award. 

I know that all of your friends and col- 
leagues here will agree that you certainly 
are the role model for our nation’s young 
women, and we all miss you on the profes- 
sional tennis circuit. Maybe Pam and Mar- 
tina won’t miss you on the tennis circuit, 
but the rest of us certainly will. [Laughter] 
And as you head off into this new phase of 
your career, I know that you will continue 
to serve as a tremendous example to our 
young people and to all of us. 

So, let me speak for all Americans when I 
say we're very proud of you, and I thank 
you for your leadership and inspiration. And 
I'm just tickled to death to be able to 
present this award to you. 

Ms. Evert. Thank you, President Bush. 
I’m very honored to receive this award. 
First of all because Flo Hyman, I think, 
meant so much to all of us who knew her, 
and all of us who didn’t know her, by her 
spirit. And also because you presented it to 
me, and I know that you had to juggle a 
few things around. Your schedule’s really 
tight at this moment, but I just want you to 
know it means a lot to me for you to 
present this. 

And you know, I think we had a great 
day yesterday. It was Women’s Sports Day 
and Girls’ Sports Day, and I think one of 
the things that we tried to get across was a 
big issue, which was the physical education. 
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And since you, as President, have done so 
much for education and are doing so much 
for education, I think it was great that we 
tried to tie it in with physical education. 
Trying to make it a little more mandatory 
in schools, and I personally think it’d really 
help the kids to be mentally a little more 
alert. And you know it’s just food for 
thought for you and for all the Senators and 
everyone to really think about. 

But, I’d just like to say thank you to the 
Women’s Sports Foundation, and I’m just 
really honored to receive this. So, thank you 
very much. 

The President. 
you all. 

Ms. St. James. ’'m Lyn St. James—— 

The President. You want the final word? 
Get over there, come on. Everybody’s enti- 
tled. Equal play around here. 

Ms. St. James. President Bush, thank you. 
I’m Lyn St. James. I’m the new president of 
the foundation, and on behalf of the founda- 
tion, but also on behalf of every girl and 
woman that participates in sports, we want 
to thank you for taking the time and the 
opportunity to share this day with us, this 
moment with Chris. 

And we are—besides Chris representing 
it—we have a number of athletes out here 
and all over the country that are participat- 
ing in sports and realizing their potential 
and finding out what they’re all about be- 
cause they do participate and hope that 
you'll continue to carry that message. And 
we certainly know that you are a living ex- 
ample of it, and your family as well. But 
sports affects every part of our lives, and 
education certainly is a part of that. Drugs, 
everything that we’re worried about— 
sports is an alternative. So, we really appre- 
ciate your support. 

The President. You know, there’s some- 
thing Chris said on that. Arnold Schwarzen- 
egger’s the new head of the Fitness Coun- 
cil. He was in here; you probably noticed 
the change—{/aughter|—but he was making 
the point, seriously, he was making the 
point how little of physical education goes 
on in the schools today. Much less, he feels, 
than it used to be. So, we’re going to try to 
use that Council to put more emphasis on 
women’s sports, men’s sports, and sports for 
the kids or fitness. I mean, it is very, very 


Congratulations. Thank 





important, and of course, I’m just delighted 
to hear your thoughts on that. 

Ms. St. James. It’s something I think our 
generation didn’t know. I thought it was 
mandatory when I went to school. So, that’s 
something that’s gotten, I think, sloughed 
aside. So, we need to kind of bring it back 
to the forefront. 

The President. Well, that’s the end of the 
formalities. Now, can I say hello? Come on 
up and say who everybody is. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:46 a.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 


Nomination of John J. Adair To Be 
Inspector General of the Resolution 
Trust Corporation 


February 9, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John J. Adair to be Inspec- 
tor General of the Resolution Trust Corpo- 
ration. This is a new position. 

Since 1984 Mr. Adair has served as an 
Associate Director of Audit Oversight and 
Policy Group at the General Accounting 
Office in Washington, DC. Prior to this he 
served as a legislative assistant to Senator 
Peter H. Dominick, 1974. In addition, Mr. 
Adair worked in the Philadelphia and 
Washington Regional Offices of the General 
Accounting Office, 1964-1974. 

Mr. Adair graduated from Duquesne Uni- 
versity (1963) and George Washington Uni- 
versity (M.B.A., 1969). He is also a graduate 
of the National Defense University, 1982. 
Mr. Adair was born July 25, 1941, in 
McKees Rocks, PA. He is married, has five 
children, and resides in Springfield, VA. 





Points of Light Recognition Program 





The President named the following individ- 
uals and institutions as exemplars of his 
commitment to making community service 
central to the life and work of every Ameri- 
can. The daily recognition program is in- 
tended as a national tribute of the highest 
order to every single American who makes a 
difference in the life of someone in need. 
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The President extends his appreciation to 
the following: 


February 2 


Daniel James Greene, of David, KY. Twenty 
years ago, Daniel Greene moved from New 
York to the Appalachian coal fields of David, 
KY. He realized that economic survival often 
takes precedence over education in this area. 
This attitude greatly affects economically disad- 
vantaged students, who often drop out of 
school, These are the young that the David 
School was founded to help. Mr. Greene takes 
an active role in recruiting these dropouts to 
come to the David School. He helps students 
by visiting their parents at home, gaining their 
support, and getting them interested in their 
children’s education. 


February 3 


Phyllis Lydia Green and her sixth graders, of 
Long Grove, IA. For 5 years, Ms. Green has 
involved her students in different forms of com- 
munity service. Some of the people served in- 
clude the homeless, the elderly in nursing 
homes, other children who need winter coats, 
and hurricane victims. Phyllis Green instills in 
her students the motto: “Think Globally: Act 
Locally.” 


February 5 


Rev. Michael Lewis, of Tampa, FL. Reverend 
Lewis is the pastor at the Faith Temple Mis- 
sionary Baptist Church in Tampa. In 1988 he 
became highly distressed about the worsening 
conditions of his neighborhood: drug dealing, 
prostitution, and crime. He discovered that 
several members of his congregation were 
taking in babies who were addicted to cocaine 
at birth and infected with the virus that causes 
AIDS. He and his congregation decided to 
mortgage the church and establish a center 
with the loan proceeds to help these babies. 
They took an old, abandoned crack house and 
transformed it into a center to recruit and train 
foster parents. This initiative places the babies 
into the homes of graduates of the training 
program. It also offers drug counseling to the 
children’s natural mothers, in hopes of reunit- 
ing separated mothers and children. 


February 6 


Salvation Army Hope Center, of St. Louis, MO. 
For 8 years, the Hope Center has served chil- 
dren from birth to age 7. This is a residential 
treatment center that serves an average of 220 
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children per year. Most of the children have 
emotional, behavioral, and developmental 
problems and have lived in two or three foster 
homes. Hope Center is dedicated to healing 
the effects of maltreatment, fostering the de- 
velopment of children, and restoring and en- 
hancing families. Hope Center offers training 
programs for potential parents and offers con- 
stant support to the child and family, even 
after a child has been released from its care. 


February 7 


“Friends,” of Fargo, ND. A unique approach to 
counseling, “Friends” matches a distressed 
client with a volunteer who has experienced a 
similar problem. Volunteers have often them- 
selves obtained help through this initiative and 
wish to help others undergoing similar prob- 
lems. “Friends” also offers 16 support groups 
for people who prefer group help to a one-to- 
one support system. Problems from which cli- 
ents suffer range from divorce to back surgery, 
and it is stressed that no problem is too small 
to be addressed. 


February 8 


Holy Rosary Family Center, of Columbus, OH. 
A division of Catholic Social Services, this initi- 
ative, maintaining two shelters for homeless 
families, is dedicated to helping homeless fami- 
lies find a new start in life. Since 1983, this 
efort has provided support, referral, and three 
meals a day for the shelters’ residents. Organi- 
zations within the community donate their 
time and services to the center, giving the best 
treatment possible to the residents. For exam- 
ple, the Diocesan Child Guidance Center offers 
counseling for the children of these families, 
and the Echo Family Health Center provides 
medical care. There is a 90-day limit for resi- 
dents, after which they are ready to live on 
their own. Most former residents keep in touch 
and many return for the monthly dinner with 
current and former homeless families involved 
with the center. 


February 9 


Alan Waters, of Daleville, AL. Alan Waters is a 
teacher at Daleville High School, as well as an 
adviser to the local chapter of Future Farmers 
of America, an organization committed to vol- 
unteer service within communities. Mr. Waters 
is dedicated to imparting the importance of 
strong, positive values to the students with 
whom he works. He teaches the teenage mem- 
bers of FFA that their projects have an impor- 
tance beyond the service provided to the com- 
munity, helping these students to feel produc- 
tive and effective. The students come to recog- 
nize their potential and are prepared to face 
the opportunities that await them after high 
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school. Alan Waters and the FFA members are 
concerned with many issues, but they dedicate 
much of their time to crime prevention initia- 
tives. For example, to help combat farm and 
rural theft, the students taught farmers how to 
place identification numbers on their machin- 
ery and then worked with the police depart- 
ment to secure these I.D. numbers. They also 
promoted and conducted community meetings 
concerning property protection, neighborhood 
watch programs, and community safety. When 
Mr. Waters is not working with the students, 
his nights and days are occupied with a pro- 
gram for young adult farmers and other volun- 
teer activities. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





February 3 
In the morning, the President met with 
his science advisers. 


February 4 

In the afternoon, the President returned 
to the White House from a weekend stay at 
Camp David, MD. Later, the President and 
Mrs. Bush hosted an “In Performance at the 
White House” concert. 


February 5 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and the CIA 
briefing staff; 

—Jewish community leaders; 

—Secretary of Defense 
Cheney. 

In the morning, the President telephoned 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir of Israel, to 
offer his condolences over the terrorist kill- 
ings on Sunday of Israeli academics. 


Richard BB. 





At noon, the President had lunch with 
Representatives G.V. (Sonny) Montgomery 
and John Paul Hammerschmidt in the 
House Members Dining Room at the Cap- 
itol. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the following: 

—the 10th annual report of the Federal 

Labor Relations Authority, which 
covers fiscal year 1988; 


—the annual report on hazardous materi- 
als transportation, which covers calen- 
dar year 1988; and 


—the Saint Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation’s annual report, 
which covers calendar year 1988. 


February 6 


The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in the Commonwealth of North- 
ern Mariana Islands as a result of Typhoon 
Koryn, which struck the area on January 15 
and 16. He directed the Federal Emergen- 
cy Management Agency to provide assist- 
ance to supplement State and local recov- 
ery efforts. 


The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress a $570 million package of FY 1990 
supplementals that include the following: 


—$500 million for increased aid to 
Panama, as announced by the President 
on January 19th; 

—$70 million for increased refugee assist- 
ance; 


—appropriations language that would 
allow the U.S. Governor of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment to purchase shares in a gen- 
eral capital increase of the Bank. 

The budget authority and outlays for 
these requests would be fully offset by 
transfers and deferrals from the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the following: 

—the annual report of the Commodity 

Credit Corporation for fiscal year 1988; 

—the 1989 annual report on Alaska’s min- 
eral resources; and 

—the 18th annual report on Federal advi- 
sory committees for fiscal year 1989. 
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February 7 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl of the Federal Republic of Germany 
to make a working visit to the United 
States. Chancellor Kohl has accepted the in- 
vitation and will meet with the President at 
Camp David on February 24 and 25. 


The White House announced that the 
President has invited Prime Minister 


Charles J. Haughey of Ireland to make a 
working visit to the United States. Prime 
Minister Haughey has accepted the invita- 
tion and will meet with the President at the 
White House on February 27. 


February 8 


The White House announced that the 
President has invited Secretary General 
Manfred Woerner of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization to make a working 
visit to the United States. Secretary Gener- 
al Woerner has accepted the invitation and 
will meet with the President at Camp 
David on February 10 and 11. 


February 9 


The President met at the White House 
with: 


—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and the CIA 
briefing staff; 


—the Vice President, for lunch; 


—crewmembers of the space shuttle Dis- 

covery. 

The White House announced that Presi- 
dent Bush has invited President Alberto 
Chissano of Mozambique to make a work- 
ing visit to the United States. President 
Chissano has accepted the invitation and 
will meet with President Bush on March 13. 


The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in the Territory of American 
Samoa as a result of Hurricane Ofa, which 
struck the area on February 2. He directed 
the Federal Emergency Management 
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Agency to provide assistance to supplement 
State and local recovery efforts. 


In the afternoon, the President went to 
Camp David, MD, for the weekend. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary that are nei- 
ther printed as items nor covered by entries 
in the Digest of Other White House An- 
nouncements. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted February 5 


Erich W. Bretthauer, 

of Nevada, to be an Assistant Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection Agency, 
vice Vaun A. Newill, resigned. 


Charles J. Chamberlain, 

of Illinois, to be a member of the Railroad 
Retirement Board for the term of 5 years 
from August 29, 1989 (reappointment). 


Glen L. Bower, 

of Illinois, to be a member of the Railroad 
Retirement Board for the remainder of the 
term expiring August 28, 1992, vice 
Thomas J. Simon. 


Submitted February 6 


Richard E. Bissell, 

of Virginia, to be an Assistant Administrator 
of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, vice Nyle C. Brady, resigned. 


Tommy G. Thompson, 

of Wisconsin, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the National Railroad Pas- 
senger Corporation for the remainder of 
the term expiring April 27, 1990, vice 
Robert D. Orr. 
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Released February 2 


Fact sheet: 
Science and technology accomplishments 
and initiatives of the Bush administration 


Fact sheet: 
CATIC/MAMCO divestment 


Advance text: 
Remarks to students and faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee in Knoxville 


Released February 6 


Fact sheet: 
1990 Economic Report of the President 


Advance text: 

Remarks to U.S. troops at the National 
Training Center at Fort Irwin, in Barstow, 
CA 


Advance text: 
Remarks at a fundraising breakfast for Gov. 
Kay Orr in Omaha, NE 


Released February 8 


Advance text: 
Remarks at a fundraising dinner for the 
Ohio Republican Party 


Released February 9 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Stephen M. McNamee to be 
United States District Judge for the District 
of Arizona 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Graham C. Mullen to be 
United States District Judge for the West- 
ern District of North Carolina 





Released February 9—Continued 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Robert H. Cleland to be 
United States District Judge for the Eastern 
District of Michigan 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Samuel A. Alito to be United 
States Circuit Judge for the Third Circuit 
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Acts Approved 
by the President 





Note: No acts approved by the President 
were received by the Office of the Federal 
Register during the period covered by this 
issue. 
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